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EPISODE ONE— 




Junior Goes to School 

The day when Junior starts to school he also starts out to conquer new worlds; 
and a great day it is for all the family. 

Mother acts as a committee of one to perform the necessary introductions, 
and probably leaves Junior in the teacher’s care with many misgivings. 

Naturally this state of affairs does not last very long because junior begins 
to conquer his new worlds, and is well able to stand on his own small feet before 
many years or even, months have passed. 


EPISODE TWO— 

Junior Goes to College 

Similar preparations for Junior’s graduation from high school take place as 
for his first day of school; namely, he must have new clothes and be scrubbed and 
polished, to shine like the jewel which mother considers him. 

Then comes college, but college does not come for every boy or girl. It may 
be that up to the last minute, or the last week. Dad thinks he can handle the matter 
of college expenses, and then there is great disappointment if Junior simply cannot 
go on with his higher education and must try to find work. 

Fortunate are the homes where the young people are assured of the oppor- 
tunity for higher education, whether their genius runs to electrical engineering, 
medicine, or any of the other advanced subjects. 


PROLOGUE 

Usually a prologue precedes the episodes, and it does in this situation although 
not on this printed page. 

In other words, if Junior’s parents start early enough, usually long before 
Junior’s first school days, to provide educational insurance. Junior will be one of the 
fortunate children who is not limited to high school but can go on as far as his own 
trained ability will permit. 

Union Cooperative policies, suitable for educational purposes, are available 
just as soon as Junior is born, and full information is available to any one who 
inquires. 


Union Cooperative Insurance Association 

(A legal reserve life insurance company) 


1200 Fifteenth Street, N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 
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Magazine Chat 

An enterprising correspond- 
ent to the “New York Times” 
takes the trouble to point out 
the extent of the pulp magazine 
industry so-called. In view of 
the fact that the pulp magazine 
industry is a distant cousin to 
the industry to which the Elec- 
trical Workers Journal belongs, 
it is worthwhile to review 
some of this enterprising statis- 
tician’s figures. 


This spy on the pulp maga- 
zines estimates there are 125 
such publications using wild 
west, detective, mystery and 
romantic fiction. It takes 
about 35,000 tons of paper per 
year at a cost of approximately 
$1,500,000 to supply the pulp 
magazines. He estimates that 
more than 100,000,000 words 
a year are pressed against the 
yielding surfaces of the maga- 
zine pages. Without this deluge 
of printer’s ink, photo-engrav- 
ers, artists, the United States 
post office, typewriter com- 
panies, monthly advertisers, 
railroads, national magazines 
distributors, second-hand book- 
stores and literary agents would 
languish. 

Once again it is apparent 
that our complex modern life 
has more unity than we observe 
on the surface because this en- 
terprising correspondent fails 
to point out that electricians, 
members of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, are at work in the paper 
mills that produce this pulp 
commodity. Incidentally, mem- 
bers of this union also furnish 
readers for these magazines. 
We know a very enterprising 
business manager of a very 
powerful local union whose sole 
recreation is reading mystery 
and detective stories in pulp 
magazines. 

We must acknowledge with 
gratitude the co-operation of 
the Chilean Embassy in Wash- 
ington in preparing the leading 
article on Chile and the coming 
International Labour Confer- 
ence. Both the American and 
Spanish secretaries were help- 
ful and furnished us with the 
striking photographs used on the 
cover and_ in the frontispiece. 


mm 
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•a Country of Magnificent Scenery as This View of the Volcano Osorno Across Lake Llanqulhue Shows. 
Cities are Magnificent, Too, as a Blending of the Cultures of Spain and the New America. 
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Chile, Host to Pan-American Labor 


C LOSER relations between the labor 
movements in all the countries of 
North and South America — project 
and dream of Samuel Gompers — is des- 
tined to be stimulated by an important 
conference to be held in Santiago, Chile, 
in December of this year. The con- 
ference is officially known as Labor 
Conference of the American States 
Members of the International Labor 
Organization. It opens December 30. 
The states that are eligible to send rep- 
resentatives are: 

United States of America, 

Brazil, 

Argentine Republic, 

Canada, 

Chile, 

Colombia, 

Cuba, 

Guatemala, 

Mexico, 

Nicaragua, 

Venezuela. 

Correspondence has been interchanged 
between the Chilean Embassy and the U. 
S. Department of State relative to the 
conference. Senor Fernando Garcia 
Oldini, former Minister of Labor to Chile, 
brought the invitation for the Pan Amer- 
ican Conference to the International La- 
bour Conference, of Geneva, last June, 
and it was favorably passed upon by the 
United States delegation. Dan W. 
Tracy, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and 
delegate to the Geneva conference, re- 
ported the action on this invitation back 
favorably to President Green, of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Recently, Louis Morones, noted Mex- 
ican labor leader, came to Washington 
and talked to President Green about 
closer co-operation between the labor 
movements of North and South America. 
It is to be recalled that Samuel Gompers 
was on such a mission in Mexico when he 
took fatally ill in 1924. 

The South American countries are not 
backward in so far as social legislation 
goes. According to the U. S. Department 
of Labor, 16 of the 20 Latin American 
countries have enacted workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation. Many of these 
have social security legislation such as 
unemployment insurance and old age pen- 
sions. Chile in particular has been pro- 
gressive in this field. 

Compulsory illness, disability, and ac- 
cident insurance was first established in 
Chile by law No. 4054, of September 8, 


December will see first interna- 
tional labor conference in western 
world on I. L. C. lines. New era 
envisioned. 


1925, for all low-salaried working men 
and women, the cost to be borne by contri- 
butions from state, employer, and em- 
ployee. The law also provided for the 
creation of the Compulsory Insurance 
Fund (Caje de Seguro Obligatorio) , 
which was to receive the contributions 
and provide for the insured both medical 
attention and funds for the family while 
the breadwinner was incapacitated. The 
Caja, established in June, 1925, has 10 
years of excellent service to its credit. 
The law has been somewhat changed dur- 
ing this period ; at present labor accident 
insurance is handled separately, and old 
age pensions are administered by the 
Caja. 

At first the Caja worked with the Na- 
tional Savings Bank and the Public Wel- 
fare Bureau. In 1928 the latter was 
given entire charge of the medical service, 
and those of inspection were placed under 
the Ministry of Labor. The results were 
not satisfactory, and in January, 1932, 
the Caja was re-organized and took di- 
rect charge of all services, opening offices 
of its own throughout the country. At 
present it has polyclinics in all important 
cities and towns, medical aid stations in 
the larger rural centers, and contracts 
with all hospitals for the admittance of 
seriously ill patients. 

Medical Services 

In the cities the Caja has established 
clinics, where the work of the doctors is 
divided into three seotions; admittance 
and emergency treatment; diagnosis; and 
treatment and the granting of disability 
certificates. Tfiis system keeps the 
amount of feigned illness to a minimum 
and gives the best possible diagnostic 
service. 

The problem in rural districts is more 
difficult, owing to the scattered popula- 
tion, the lack of means of traiMportation 
and the relatively limited resources of the 
Caja for this service. Medical patrols 
{rondas medicas) have been established; 
each doctor has a definite route and visits 
at regular intervals the consultation 
clinics and rural stations, at each of 
which there is an interne (practicante) 


or a resident nurse who fills prescriptions, 
gives treatments, and makes the rounds 
in unavoidable absence of the physician. 
At present the Caja has established 128 
consultation clinics, 218 stations (postas ) , 
79 rural medical stations and two sanato- 
riums. Since 1932 it has established spe- 
cial services in 17 cities, ambulance ser- 
vice in seven, and 38 stationary and 50 
traveling pharmacies. 

Investment Policies 

The investment of the large sums 
which are paid into the Caja has been 
made according to three criteria: Secur- 
ity, adequate return, and benefit to soci- 
ety. With these ends in view the Caja 
has bought rural property, where it not 
only gives work to many otherwise unem- 
ployed, but is experimenting with plants 
and crops to enlarge the national re- 
sources; it has invested in some indus- 
trial enterprises already established, such 
as the Laboratorio Chile, which manu- 
factures drugs and other medical sup- 
plies, and helped establish others, among 
them the National Bag Factory; in sev- 
eral cities it has opened clothing shops, 
where low-salaried workers and their 
families may purchase suitable clothing 
at prices within their means; and it has 
begun low-cost housing developments. 
Seven hundred houses have been con- 
structed in what is known as “Lo 
Franco,” near Santiago, four apartment 
houses are to be built in Santiago as soon 
as the census has been taken in the indus- 
trial districts; and a program has been 
drawn up for the construction of 4,350 
houses, with their attendant community 
centers, in 14 cities, at an estimated cost 
of 76,000,000 pesos. 

Visitors to Chile — among this number 
should be identified a number of travel- 
ing members of the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers — speak well 
of this bustling Spanish-American repub- 
lic. It is about .the same distance south 
of the equator as Washington is north. 
The climate is said to be somewhat milder, 
but it produces vegetation and sunsets re- 
garded as the finest in the world. Santi- 
ago, the capital city, lies 40 miles from 
Valparaiso, the principal port, and 40 
miles from the great Andes’ snow-capped 
range. Santiago is a city of nearly a 
million inhabitants. Other principal 
cities are Concepcion, Antofagasta, 
Iquique, and Talca. Chile is noted for its 
copper and nitrate production and for its 
extensive wine farming. There are valu- 
able deposits of coal, gold and iron. Rail- 
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roads, one of them traversing: the entire 
length of the long narrow country, are 
principally government-owned. 

The coming conference is considered a 
departure somewhat from the accustomed 
procedure in the relationship of important 
states to the International Labour Con- 
ference at Geneva. One of the criticisms 
that have been levelled against the Inter- 
national Labour Conference is that it has 
been largely an European affair. Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Belgium have largely dominated this im- 
portant international assembly. Quite 
naturally, because these nations as victor 
nations in the World War took leading 
part in shaping the policies of the labor 
body. Now, 17 years after the formation 
of these policies, the states of North and 
South America are to have a preliminary 
meeting where the economic labor ques- 
tions of common interest to all of them 
will be thoroughly discussed, preliminary 
to the meeting of Geneva in June, 1936. 
There is no hostility to the plan either 
manifested by the secretariat of the In- 
ternational Labour Conference or by 
European nations. It is thought that 
there may be a chance to organize the 
labor world on this regional basis, so that 
greater democracy and greater energy 
may be. mobilized toward the solution of 
common problems. The Chilean confer- 
ence will be primarily of an economic 
nature. It will discuss wages, the need 
perhaps of a high wage policy, and it will 
determine what kind of social legislation 
is already in effect and what more is 
needed. Accion Social (Social Action), 
an important magrazine in Chile, has di- 
rected the following important question- 
naire to proper agencies of all the 
countries. 

Questionnaire of the Magazine "Accion 

Social” (Social Action), Concerning 
Social Legislation in the Americas 

General Queries. 

1. What is the general trend of your 


country in the matter of wages, security 
and social insurance? 

2. What immediate reforms in the field 
of social legislation does your govern- 
ment intend to make? 

3. Has your government accepted the 
recommendations of the International 
Labour Office? Which have been ac- 
cepted and which ratified? 

4. Do you believe your government 
could undertake joint action with the 
other American governments to promote 
a policy of high wages? 

B. Upon what bases do you believe it 
would be possible to bring about the joint 
action of the Pan-American nations for 
the purpose of improving the sanitary, 
cultural, and economic status of workers 
in all the countries of the Americas? 

Title I — Labor Legislation — General. 

1. Are the principles of modern social 
legislation covered by the constitution of 
your country? If so, in which articles? 

2. Does your country have labor legis- 
lation? Is there a labor code in 
existence? 

3. In case you do have such legislation 
or labor code, what are its fundamental 
principles? 

4. Who have been benefited by social 
legislation? Public officials? Private 
employees (white collar) ? Industrial 
workers? Farm workers? 

5. What are the main provisions in 
your country’s social legislation? 

6. What are the fundamental causes 
that have determined the enactment of 
the legislative provisions mentioned in 
the foregoing queries? 

7. What is the total number, by classes, 
of laborers, public employees, and private 
employees (white collar) in your 
country? 

8. What have been the results of your 
social legislation? 

9. What shortcomings, if any, has your 
social legislation revealed in its applica- 
tion? 


10. What changes are planned in your 
existing social legislation? 

Title II — Labor Conflicts. 

1. How are labor disputes reg:ulated in 
your country? 

2. Do you have compulsory arbitra- 
tion? 

3. What have been the results achieved 
under existing legislative enactments on 
labor disputes and arbitration? 

4. In case of dismissal, are laborers 
and employees entitled to an indemnity? 
Is such indemnity proportioned to length 
of service? 

6. What arc the shortcomings of exist- 
ing systems? 

6. Are any reforms thereof contem- 
plated? 

Title III — Social Azsistance. 

1. What are the maladies of greater 
social import in your country? 

2. What is the general mortality rate? 
What are the ailments responsible for it? 

3. What public services are entrusted 
with the betterment of sanitary condi- 
tions in your country? 

4. What is the aim of the public health 
policy in your country? 

5. What are the practical results 
achieved? 

6. What are the principal obstacles 
met with in reducing the rates of mortal- 
ity and illness? 

7. How many hospitals are there in 
your country? Do they jointly have 
enough beds to take care of the needs of 
the people? 

8. Has preventive or curative medicine 
been preferred in your country? 

9. What reforms are now being advo- 
cated? 

10. What private contributions to pub- 
lic aid, curative medicine and preventive 
medicine have been made? 

Title IV — Child and Maternity Protec- 
tion. 

1. Are there any laws in your country 
for the protection of the working mother 
and her children? 

2. What is the infant mortality rate? 
(Give the ages of the children covered by 
the statistics.) 

3. What is the percentage of illegiti- 
mate births? 

4. Is the mortality rate higher among 
illegitimate children? 

6. What are the most important pro- 
visions of law for the protection of the 
working mother and her children? 

6. What branches of the government 
enforce these provisions? 

7. How many persons are benefited by 
the laws? 

8. What have been the practical re- 
sults? Has infant mortality been dimin- 
ished? Have the sanitary conditions of 
the mothers and children been improved? 

9. What deficiencies in existing laws 
have been observed in practice? How will 
these be remedied? 

10. What reforms have been proposed? 

Title V — Social Security. 

1. Are there any social security laws 
in your country? 

2. Whom do they benefit? Only public 
employees? Private employees (white 
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collar) ? Industrial workers? Agricul- 
tural workers? 

3. What benefits do the social security 
laws establish for public employees, pri- 
vate employees, workers in industry and 
agriculture? 

4. What is the t- tal number of citizens 
benefited by the social security laws? 

6. Does social insurance exist in your 
country? 

6. What are the social security institu- 
tions? How many policy holders has 
each? What is the gross income of each? 

7. What is the financial standing of 
such institutions? 

8. What benefits are offered to policy- 
holders? 

9. Do such institutions accumulate re- 
serve capital? 

10. Are the present social security in- 
stitutions of your country capable of 
reaching such financial development as 
will substantially affect the national 
economy? May their influence be suffi- 
ciently strong to modify the objectives of 
production and the salary policy? 

11. What are the laws and reforms 
which are now proposed in your country 
for the development of the social security 
institutions? 

12. Is it thought to establish social 
security on the principle of “division” or 
that of “accumulation” of reserve 
capital? 

13. What are the social securities 
which it is planned to establish or which 
have been established? 

14. What social securities will be or 
are obligatory for all workers? 

15. What organization will administer 
the social security against illness, disabil- 
ity, old age, death? 

16. Has insurance against accidents 
been established in your country? Is it 
compulsory? Is it administered by pub- 
lic institutions, or by private enterprises? 

Does insurance against vocational ill- 
ness exist? Is it compulsory? Is there 
adequate regulation with respect to this 
matter? 

17. What results have been obtained to 
date with respect to the application of 
legislative measures in matters of social 
security? 

18. What have been the deficiencies in 
existing legislation? How is it planned 
to correct them? 

19. Are there mutual institutions in 
your country? How many are there, the 
number of members, the benefits they 
have rendered, and render to their mem- 
bers? Have such institutions been of 
appreciable importance from a social 
point of view? 

Title VI — Workers’ Organizations. 

1. Do the laws of your country author- 
ize the formation of workers’ unions? 
What are the norms which govern the 
creation of workers’ unions? 

2. What is the type of union that pre- 
dominates in your country? The profes- 
sional or industrial union? 

3. What unions now exist? What is 
the total membership? 

4. What is the importance of such or- 
ganizations with respect to economic, 
sanitary and cultural aid, etc., for mem- 
ber workers? 


6. What are the branches of public ad- 
ministration charged with the duty of en- 
forcing laws relating to such unions? 

6. What have been the practical re- 
sults obtained up to date from the present 
unions and present laws? 

7. What part have workers organiza- 
tions played in the political and economic 
life of your country, during recent years? 

8. What reforms have been proposed 
to present laws in matters of workers’ 
unions? 

Title VII— Wage*. 

1. Are there in your country complete 
statistics on the wage level for city and 
farm workers? 

2. Are there complete statistics on the 
cost of living? 

3. What conclusions may be drawn 
from the studies (complete or not) on 
wages and the cost of living? Do the 
wages commonly paid satisfy the vital 
necessities of the workers? Permit cul- 
tural development? Or, on the contrary, 
threaten the vitality of the race? 

4. Are there laws concerning wages? 

5. If so, what policy guides them? 

6. What organization is charged with 
compelling obedience to wage scales? 

7. What difficulties have been encoun- 
tered in the application of such laws? 

8. Have special bonuses been estab- 
lished for public employees, private em- 
ployees, workers and farmers with fam- 
ilies? If so, what is the scale of such 
bonuses and how are they paid? Are 
they based on the number of children? 

9. Have there been established in your 
country wage compensation funds (also 
called family bonus funds) ? 

10. If negative, have any such laws 
been proposed? 

11. What is the attitude of your gov- 
ernment to the problem of family wages? 


Chile Through a Brother’s 
Eyes 

The country around is very barren 
and dry with a few desert flowers bloom- 
ing in spring. The mills and smelter 
are located here. The mine is about 10 
miles further east at an elevation of 
10,500 feet. 

An electric railroad runs between the 
mine and mill, but it is a steam road 
down to the coast. All tracks are of the 
one-meter gauge. 

We are furnished with a four-room 
house completely furnished. The cli- 
mate is very good, sunshine most every 
day; never very hot in summer or cold 
in winter; always cool at night in sum- 
mer and cold enough to freeze in winter. 
We played tennis and baseball on 
Christmas and are celebrating the Fourth 
of July with about one foot of snow on 
the ground, but it won’t stay on the 
ground long, for it is warm in the middle 
of the day, even in winter. 

We are a fairly happy gang, although 
we are a long way from home. We 
have three tennis courts, a nine-hole 
golf course, play baseball, go for horse- 
back rides, dance, play bridge and gos- 
sip. Also plan on what we are going 
to do when we get back to the States. 
Some will stay and others will take ad- 
vantage of the three months’ vacation 
with full pay and transportation both 
ways and return for another three years. 
Some have been here since the develop- 
ment first started. 

It is a fascinating country in some 
ways, especially at sunset and dawn; 
also on moonlight nights. The sunsets 
are even more highly colored than the 
famous Puget Sound sunsets. Here the 
high peaks are made up of masses of 
highly colored rock, the colors chang- 
ing with the angle of the sun. 
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How American Wage -Earners Really Live 


T his is the summary of a first hand 
investigation made by two local 
unions into the lives of their mem- 
bers. One local was a member of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and will be designated in this 
discussion as “A” union. The other was 
a local union in a related field and will 
be called “X” union. The Electrical 
Workers Journal stands emphatically 
behind all figures presented in this sum- 
mary. This summary smashes conclu- 
sively certain commonly accepted falla- 
cies that have built up a false conception 
by moneyed employers and big corpora- 
tions. The fallacies these figures smash 
are: 

1. That American wage earners are 
well off. 

2. That the American standard of liv- 
ing, so-called, is a generous standard, 
something to be proud of. 

3. That $15 per week minimum wage 
is an adequate wage for any individual 
employee. 

The first salient fact about this inves- 
tigation is that it involves skilled work- 
ers with steady employment making on 
the average of $20 to $30 per week the 
year around. How do these people live 
with this supposedly good income? 

Taking “A” union first. The investi- 
gation reveals that 28 out of a total of 
278 members have clear titles to their 
homes. Ninety-six are in the process of 
buying homes via the mortgage route, 
while the remaining 164 members either 
rent or live with others. Mortgages 
amounting to $239,916, or an average of 
about $2,600 each are on the 96 homes 
not freely owned. So much for home 

ownership which has been regarded 

usually as the right of every American 
citizen and the great buttress against 
Communism and other subversive 
movements. 

The second mark of well being in the 
United States is car ownership, and on 
the face of it, these electrical workers 
appear to be well off. Of the 278 mem- 
bers investigated 221 mem- 

bers drive some kind of motor 
vehicle. The total purchase 
price paid for the 221 motor 
cars was only $96,931, or an 
average of less than $440 per 
car. The low average indi- 
cates that the majority of 
these cars must have been sec- 
ond hand at the time they 
were purchased. Over 10 per 

cent were bought for less than 
$100 each. On the total pur- 
chase price of $96,931, the 
amount still owed is $23,665, 
or 20 per cent of the total. 

The average debt on cars per 
driver is $107. 

Sickness Exacts Toll 

Sickness plays a tremend- 
ous part in the remaining 
debts of the group surveyed 


An investigation pierces 
through commonly accepted fal- 
lacies as to the low and tragic 
level of existence of even em- 
ployed skilled workers in these 
United States. 


by the questionnaire. Ill health has a 
way of bearing most heavily upon those 
who can least afford it — ^those who 
have not the funds with which to secure 
the needed medical attention to prevent 
the aggravation of the disease before it 
reaches an advanced stage. Out of the 
278 members, 136, or nearly 60 per cent, 
reported that they had doctor, dentist 
or hospital bills outstanding which they 
could not meet. Large doctor and hos- 
pital bills were frequently followed by 
funeral expenses. The purchase of furni- 
ture and heavy electrical appliances on 
time payment plans accounted for a 
considerable portion of the remaining 
debt and general living expenses ac- 
counted for most of the remainder. 

Only 48 persons out of the total 278 
had no debts other than for the mort- 
g:ages on their homes or for the purchase 
of their cars. The total debt for pur- 
poses other than the purchase of homes 
and cars was $70,402, or an average of 
$253 per member. 

The total debt, including mortgages 
on homes and the amount still due on 
cars, is $333,983, or an average debt of 
$1,201 each. Only 21 out of the entire 
group report that they are not now in 
debt for any reason whatsoever. The 
average debt of $1,201 for the entire 
group is broken up into $863 owed on a 
home, $85 due on a car and $253 owed for 
other purposes. 

During the past five years $106,922 have 
been borrowed by 233 of the men. Only 
46 of the group did not find it necessary 


to borrow money during this period. 
The average loan obtained by the borrow- 
ers was $416. The average for the group 
as a whole was $385. Many of the bor- 
rowings were obtained on the life insur- 
ance policies of the members as security. 

To the question as to what money is 
available each year for (a) vacations, 

(b) amusements, (c) doctors’ and den- 
tists’ bills and (d) savings, a total sum 
of $4,650 is reported by 57 members. 
The remaining 221 members report that 
they have no money regularly available 
for any of these purposes. This means 
that the average member has about $16 
per year to devote to recreation, medical 
care and savings. In 15 cases additional 
sums amounting to $2,412 were reported 
under the “doctors’ and dentists’ bills” 
division of this question, but each of 
these 16 items, this office believes, were 
bills themselves, now due, rather than 
funds reg:ularly available for medical at- 
tention. For this reason these sums are 
not included in Table II. But even if 
all 16 of these items are included as sav- 
ings and resources the average money 
available for recreation, medical care and 
savings is still only $25 per year. 

No Provision for Aged 

To the question “Have you set aside 
any funds for old age?” 273 men replied, 
“None” and five replied that they have 
set aside their investments in Cities Serv- 
ice stock as savings for their old age. 
Many more, however, reported that the 
enforced purchase of this stock had tied 
up their savings so that they had to run 
into debt for ordinary living expenses. 
Several cases even had to borrow money 
to meet the payments on the stock. Bank 
failures during the past few years is 
another reason frequently quoted to ex- 
plain the loss of savings for old age. 

Although the questionnaire only asked 
how much money was available each year 
for vacations, some of the comments at 
the side as to the frequency of vacations 
include ; 

(a) “Haven’t had but five 
days in 11 years.” 

(b) “We get no vacation — 
and could not afford one.” 

(c) “No vacation.” 

(d) “No vacations for last 
two years.” 

(e) “Have had four vaca- 
tions in 16 years.” 

On the question “Do you 
have savings to send your 
child to college? How much?” 
not a single dollar was re- 
ported out of the whole 278 
employees. Five or six an- 
swered that they had no chil- 
dren and 10 or 12 left the 
question blank. The rest all 
answered “None.” 

Now turning to “X” union, 
we find a situation different 
only in degree. This group av- 
eraged perhaps $10 per week 



This Is the Home of One of the Electrical Workers in the City 
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less than “A” union referred 
to above. They, too, are the 
victims of dread unrealized 
aspirations, poverty, and want. 
How the individual members 
of this union spent their 
meager pay is told in 'the 
actual monthly budgets pre- 
sented by the workers to the 
investigation committee. Here 
are some actual monthly bud- 
gets from this group: 

Salary $84.85 

Light and gas $3.00 

7.50 


a paint job. No furnace, just 
a hard coal burner in the 
living room, making it im- 
possible in the winter to keep 
all of the house warm. In 
fact, in the winter it is cold 
all over the house unless you 
sit next to the stove. Only a 
half basement, not very well 
constructed, the coal has to be 
put outside. All water has to be carried 
in, as there is no sink or pump inside, 
making it very inconvenient in the win- 
ter. There is no bathroom or inside 
toilet, also no electric lights, radio or 
Frigpdaire, or electric stove. The wall 
paper also needs to be replaced. I do not 
own the house, buildings and ground. 
The yard does not have any shade trees 
to amount to anything, the cistern leaks, 
the wells go dry at times and water has 
to be carried from one-half mile away. 
Every married man should live only with 
his wife, something I have not been able 
to do. I have to live with my parents, 
who are solely dependent on me for 
everything, so in taking care of them, 
my wife and myself, the salary I now 
receive is hardly enough to make 
both ends meet. I drive ^a 1928 to 
and from work, but the car is ready 
to fall apart. So in trying to economize 
by all of us living together, and living in 
a neighborhood where there are no buses, 
trains or street cars, it is necessary to 
have a car, and it can be readily seen that 
with all the inconvenience, and trying to 
save at every possible turn, the salary 
is still not enough to live, according to 
any American standard of living.” 

Here then is factual contradiction to 
the common impression that workers in 
the United States, even though drawing 
top wages and steadily employed are liv- 
ing well. Is it any wonder that econo- 
mists, as well as many workers them- 
selves, are beginning to speak and think 
in terms of an economy of abundance? 


Insurance 


Rent 


Groceries 

Deferred pay- 
ment ( f u r n 1 - 

ture. clothes) 

Street car passes 
Lunches 


This Insubstantial Dwelling Is Far Out On the Outskirts of the 
Town, Where Kents are Low But too High for What the Occupant 
Really Receives. 


$1.85 

over to pay for doctor, dentist, heat, etc. 


Light — . 
Insurance 


Salary 


Total 


Groceries 

Rent 

Furniture 

Light 

Gas 

Lunches 

Miscellaneous (baby necessl 

ties, hair cut, clothing) 

Carfare 


$3.08 

Five in family, ail grown ups and dependent. 
Live in brother's house, pay no rent, again no 
allowance for doctor, heat, emergencies, inci- 
dentals, etc. 

Salary $03.50 

Rent $32.50 

Heat 6.50 

Gas 1.75 

Light 3.00 

Groceries 28.00 

Transportation to and from 

work 5.00 

Lunches at noon 5.50 

Insurance, wife and self 8.85 


Insurance 


Doctor and dentist. 


$5.50 

difference, family of two. 


Salary 


Rent 

Groceries 

Fuel 

Light 

Gas 


Total 


$ 1.86 

left for clothes, doctor bills, emergencies and 
savings. 


Insurance 


Transportation 

Lunch 

Deferred pay . 


Salary 


Rent 


Light and gas 

Heat 

Groceries 

Transportation and lunches 


$2.73 

family of four 


Insurance 


Clothes 

Church 

Recreation 


Salary 


Rent 


Groceries 


Total 


Insurance 


Light and gas-. 


$5.56 

for doctor, dentist, tobacco, cosmetics and 
vacations. 


Nothing for lunches, carfare, doctor, dentist, 
clothes, recreation, savings and incidentals. Of 
course the wife has to work to supply the 
difference. 


Salary 


Food 


Insurance 


Light 

Gas 

Auto 

Clothing 

Deferred accounts 

Doctor 

Coal 

Lunch 


Salary 


Mortgage 

Grocery 

Coal 

Light 

Gas 

Taxes and insurance on 

property 

Life insurance 

Transportation and 
Innches 


Play is pleasurable mental and physi- 
cal competitive exercise where the is- 
sues involved are trivial and transient. 
It is a fit preparation for more impor- 
tant tasks. And it is the law of life 
that you only do those important tasks 
well at which you have played in 
childhood. — Stanley Hall. 


Total $80.25 

Live In father’s property. Pay no rent. 

•These accounts have become past due be- 
cause of decreased earnings since 1029. 

Family of four. 

The type of house in which these work- 
ers live is revealed by the detailed de- 
scription made by one of the members: 
“The house in which I live is unsuitable 
and in need of many repairs. Ten years 
old, in the first place, the house was not 
a modemly constructed home, merely 


Total 


$2.56 

for doctor, dentist and incidentals, family of 
four. 


The worst sorrows in life are not in 
its losses and misfortunes, but its 
fears. — A. C. Benson. 


Salary 


Carfare _ 

Lunches 

Groceries 
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The Fut ure of the Electrical Industry 

By DAN W TRACY, President, International Brotherhood of Electrieal Workers 


M r. president, Mr. Secretary, 
members of the executive com- 
mittee, members in attendance and 
friends of the National Electrical Con- 
tractors’ Association, the invitation 
which I received to address your gath- 
ering afforded me a real pleasure in- 
deed. This pleasure in part results 
from the opportunity afforded me as 
president of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers to bring to 
your convention assurances of the will- 
ingness of our Brotherhood to co-operate 
in the promotion of such proper 
procedure as will lead to benefits 
for the industry as a whole and 
as represented by your association 
and our organization. 

The topic of my talk will be the 
future of our industry. I am sure 
that when we comprehend the ups 
and downs of our industry in the 
past, together with its uncertain- 
ties at present, any prediction of 
its future destiny would be con- 
sidered bold to say the least. Be- 
cause of this, it is neither my 
privilege nor purpose to paint a 
I word picture of what the industry 
will be like when tomorrow be- 
comes today. 

On the other hand, I believe 
firmly that it is not difficult to 
comprehend opportunities in ad- 
vance — ^perhaps not iwith a 100 
per cent <^egree of accuracy but 
certainly with a sufficiently high 
percentage of correctness to en- 
able us to avoid pitfalls of the 
past and to vision for the purpose 
of taking proper advantage of 
opportunities that the industry 
utterly failed to recog^iize in the 
time gone before. 

It is hoped that your group 
views of politics — the word is used 
with reference to the science of 
government — are such as to per- 
mit me to refer to the NRA as a 
feature of the New Deal without 
arousing in your minds political 
prejudices against or zealousness 
for the methods resorted to in the 
introduction of a theory. 

To me, the history of the world 
furnishes indisputable proof of the 
necessity for and benefit of government. 
This may sound bold if one has in mind 
the often expressed theory that that gov- 
ernment governs best that governs least. 
Personally, I subscribe to that theory 
myself but only when it applies to un- 
necessary interference with the proper 
affairs of the governed. By the same 
token, it must be admitted that when 
the governed refuse or fail to regulate 
their affairs so as to justify existence 
through contribution toward progress, 
then the government as represented by 
the state is duty bound to interfere. 

All that I have previously said, of 
course, must be identified as a founda- 


Address given before the an- 
nual convention of National Elec- 
trical Contractors Association. 


tion for my next expressed convictions. 
If my following remarks seem to be 
treading back over ground already cov- 
ered it will be only for the purpose of 
tying the superstructure in with the 


foundation upon which it rests. Conse- 
quently, the NRA is again mentioned be- 
cause of its substantial theory involving 
group effort being directed towards im- 
provement of group affairs — regardless 
of any condemnation we may have to 
offer of methods applied. This theory 
was well propounded in the NRA and it 
was necessary that it should be only be- 
cause the various industry groups had 
failed in the past to regulate their af- 
fairs except with the selfish view of get- 
ting the benefit immediately without re- 
gard for further effects. 

The past mistakes should never be dis- 
counted as factors in determining poli- 


cies to be adhered to beyond the present. 
Therefore, it is my sincere urge that no 
matter how vigorous our determination 
to criticise NRA may be that all of us 
who are part of the electrical contract- 
ing industry will lend every energ^etic ef- 
fort to promote that theory which de- 
mands contribution to the success of the 
industry for the benefits received there- 
from. 

In this direction there are some things 
which I hesitate to speak about only be- 
cause of my certainty that they are well 
known, but if we are to succeed 
even hesitancy must be overcome. 
Consequently, I am charging that 
consciously in some instances and 
subconsciously in others, our in- 
dustry is opportunity impover- 
ished today because of over- 
exploration of some fields at the 
expense of cultivation of other 
fields which lie virtually at our 
back door. This over-exploration 
has resulted in competition that 
became unhealthy because of the 
absence of sensible effective regu- 
lation — and if I may be permitted 
at this time I want to be suffi- 
ciently frank to say that regula- 
tion is very often necessary to 
prevent over-exploration develop- 
ing into exploitation. It is not 
my intention and I will not permit 
myself to be drawn into an argu- 
ment having for its object the de- 
fining of a line that marks the end 
of exploration and the beginning 
of exploitation. 

Hat Private Regulation Failed? 

In order to illustrate the neces- 
sity for regulation — self-regula- 
tion, if you please, considering the 
industry as a whole as an entity — 
it is only required that each of 
you observe the condition within 
the locality where your respective 
business is located. But regula- 
tion simply talked about does not 
constitute regulation in fact. In 
order that regulation shall become 
effective we must have the equiva- 
lent of police power to enforce 
the codes’ ethics or you may even 
use the term laws within the indus- 
try. While some endorsed the method 
of establishing the regulation under 
NRA, others openly opposed, and still 
others secretly opposed. Because of the 
view of our forefathers in framing the 
Constitution, the Supreme Court found 
that virtually police power could not be 
exercised by the national government in 
making industry regulation effective. It 
is my conviction that if we all undertake 
to pass judgment upon the wisdom of the 
framers of our national Constitution, a 
majority will commend those views for 
the wisdom indicated in the protection 
of independence from interference by 
(Continued on page 448) 
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What Causes Genera 1 Strikes? 


T his article is prompted by the dis- 
covery of a leading American peri- 
odical of the Terre Haute general 
strike. The periodical is “Today” edited 
by Raymond Moley and the conclusion 
reached by Mr. Moley is “workers feel 
that the federal government let them 
down and that state and local govern- 
ments, whether labelled Republican or 
Democrat, really belong to the Chamber 
of Commerce and are Fascists at heart.” 
This sudden immersion into light by one 
who has not been over-friendly to labor 
has prompted the Electrical Workers 
Journal to study the three upheavals in 
general strikes which have taken place 
in the United States and to try accu- 
rately to ascertain the causes. 

The recent city-wide strike in Terre 
Haute, Ind., has caused many persons, 
both from within and from without the 
ranks of organized labor, to raise the 
questions, “What invokes a general 
strike? What makes people deliberately 
quit their jobs, en masse, apparently for 
no reasons directly concerned either 
with themselves or their employment? 
Why do they shut off industrial produc- 
tion, tie up normal channels of trans- 
portation, block retail trade — purely in 
a gesture of concurrence with a com- 
paratively small group of strangers 
among whom, at best, they have only a 
handful of acquaintances?” 

The general strike is a very rare 
occurrence in this country. It is the 
very last resort, short of revolution, to 
which labor can turn. Only three such 
simultaneous cessations of industrial 
activity have been known in our entire 
history. Each of them failed. Each of 
them caused tremendous losses in time, 
money and energy to both the employees 
and the workers. Each of them pro- 
duced great inconvenience to the public. 
They achieved only the aggravation of 
hostility between capital and labor. As 
to the originally striking craft, in whose 
behalf the general walkout occurred, the 
first fell far short of its aims. The sec- 
ond, with the aid of federal intervention, 
eventually succeeded, but at the expense 
of many battered heads and the sacrifice 
of three lives. The outcome of the third 
is still uncertain, the present situation 
appearing to be not very encouraging. 

The first general strike in the United 
States happened in Seattle in 1919, fol- 
lowing the World War. The initial 
walkout occurred on January 21 when 
metal workers engaged in shipbuilding 
along the Washington coast struck in an 
attempt to raise intolerably low wages 
for the unskilled labor employed in the 
shipyards, and to reduce the working 
week from 48 to 44 hours. It was a 
case of skilled workers fighting in behalf 
of unskilled, in a concerted effort to 
de-casualize labor conditions in the ship- 
yards. A minor issue in dispute was 
the right of union shipyards to operate 
closed shops and to pay higher wages 
than those prevailing in non-union 
yards. 


Review of three such upheavals 
in American cities traces causes 
to the same source. 


Orderly Procedure Followed 

Continued refusal of the employers, 
in a period of soaring living costs, to pay 
decent wages to unskilled workmen 
generated a simultaneous, sympathetic 
strike of about 100 unions in Seattle and 
Tacoma on the 6th of February. The 
extreme orderliness with which the 
strike progressed and the absence of all 
forms of violence were its most remark- 
able features. The joint strike com- 
mittee distributed milk for babies, 
handled laundry for hospitals, collected 
garbage and operated soup kitchens for 
the hungry. 

Employers, alarmed at the extraordi- 
nary display of solidarity among the ranks 
of labor, lost no time in claiming that 
the strikers were Reds, seeking a revolu- 
tion. Through a secret spy organization 
known as Minute Men they planted 
among the workers radical leaders with 
whom to prove their charges. The strike 
was completely effective for the first two 
days, but in the face of growing public 
disfavor it petered out and finally was 
called off at the end of its sixth day. 

In the shipyard the strike continued 
until the end of March. The workers 
then returned to their jobs under the 
same wage and hour provisions existing 
before the walk-out. Thh only conces- 


sion obtained was later recognition of 
the right of union shipyards to operate 
under closed shop conditions. Yet labor 
had accomplished one thing. It had 
proved that it could stand together in 
support of a common cause when need 
be, if for a limited time only. 

For Right of Organization 

San Francisco was the scene of the 
second city-wide strike in 1933 — the out- 
growth of a struggle of longshoremen 
along the Pacific Coast for organization. 
Years before, the American Federation 
of Labor had had a union there, but in 
1919 it had been crushed by the em- 
ployers and a virtual company union 
formed in its stead. With the enactment 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act 
the original organization, the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association (I. L. 
A.) , was revived. 

In December, 1933, the I. L. A. pre- 
sented demands for (1) an increase of 
wages from 86 cents to $1 per hour, 
(2) a 30-hour week, and (3) union 
recognition, through I. L. A. control of 
the dispatching halls in which hiring of 
longshoremen occurs. Waterfront em- 
ployers refused to deal with the new 
union. When the government intervened 
the new union refused to arbitrate the 
last, and most important of its three de- 
mands with the NRA Regional Labor 
Board. Finally on May 9, 1934, long- 
shoremen went on strike from Seattle 
to San Diego. They were soon joined 
by organized seamen, while the team- 
sters union boycotted the docks, refus- 
ing to handle freight between ware- 
houses and ships. 

(Continued on page 440) 
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Real Issue Between Utilities and Co-operatives 


T hey are saying in Washington that 
a sneering acquaintance has devel- 
oped between the government and 
the utilities. The point of contact ap- 
pears to be $100,000,000 rural electrifi- 
cation program. The utilities take the 
position quite frankly that the' govern- 
ment hasn’t any right in this particular 
field; that the processes of generating 
and distributing electricity is a, private 
business solely; and, that the government 
is really a "big bad wolf trying to take a 
livelihood from Little Red Riding Hood. 

Raymond S. Tompkins, a writer in the 
Electrical World, spokesman for the 
electric utilities, says: 

“Not infrequently these days it is the 
curious fate of the power and light in- 
dustry to have the ball snatched right 
out of its hands by a government admin- 
istration which is probably niore alive 
and alert for opportunities to snatch the 
ball than any administration in the coun- 
try’s history. This is said in no dispar- 
aging spirit. The current administra- 
tion is alert and alive for ball-snatching 
opportunities simply because it has to be. 
Not to mix the metaphors too much, it. 
is also on the lookout for straws to grasp - 
against drowning, and it is keeping its 
eyes open for any port in a storm. 

“If there is anjs institution in the 
country that seems to combine the best 
features of all three — a ball to snatch, 
a straw to grasp aitd a pprt to scurry 
into — it is the light and po'wer industry. * 
Its stability, its earning power, its own 
fool-proof setup for sound expansion, 
all tend to make a distraught’New Dealer 
who is uncertain where his next billion 
is coming from water at the mouth. 

“The latest ball-snatching opportunity 
to be seized is the electrification of rural 
America. Many citizens were surprised 
and interested to learn recently that the 
hidden secret of recovery had been dis- 
covered at last. It was nothing more 
nor less than the electrification of the 
American farm, with parlor lamps in 
every pigpen and , floodlights in every 
henroost.’’ 

Just now the big bad wolf, govern- 
ment interference, comes not in the guise 
of public ownership so much as in the 
guise of farm co-operatives. The Rural , 
Electrification Administration is pledged 
under the Act to favor states, munici- 
palities, and co-operatives, and the co- 
operative movement among the farmers 
appears to have developed a vitality that 
the utilities did not expect. 

J. P. Warbasse, president of the Co- 
operative League of the United States, 
has written forcibly on the need of meet- 
ing the scarcity of farm electric lamps . 
by co-operation. 

“Experience in all of the countries of 
the world, extending over a period of 
nearly 100 years, has demonstrated that 
there is no useful commodity or service 
which the co-operatively organized con- 
sumers cannot supply to themselves. The 
methods are standardized under the 


Rural electrification program 
draws attention to farm and 
urban power problems. 


Rochdale principles: (1) one vote for 

each member, (2) a fixed moderate rate 
of interest on invested capital, and (3) 
a return of the surplus savings to 
the members in proportion to their 
patronage. 

“In considering electric supply, the co- 
operative method offers certain definite 
advantages, provided that the purpose 
is to make electricity most easily avail- 
able for the service of the consumers. 
Experience shows that if the purpose of 
an enterprise is the service of the con- 
sumers, then -that undertaking prospers 
best, in the long run, when controlled 
and administered through the democratic 
organization of the consumers served. 

“This method is not a theory, but is 
proved by long and successful expe- 
rience. The majority of the rural elec- 
tric supply in many countries is distrib- 
uted by co-operative associations of 
farmers. This is notably the case' in 
Sweden, Denmark, Czechoslovakia, and 
S'witzerland. In the United States these 
organizations have met with general suc- 
cess. Co-operation as a method of busi- 
ness has made its advances in the pres- 
ence of competition with profit business 
and often with the political state. This 
fact testifies to the efficiency of co-oper- 
ative business. These co-operative as- 
sociations continue to expand in good 


times and in bad times, in peace and in 
war. During the past five years, the fail- 
ures of co-operative societies and the 
dismissal of employees have been notably 
less than with profit business. This is 
the case in the United States as well as 
in the more highly developed co-operative 
countries. At the present time, the mem- 
bership, the total capital investment, 
the turnover of business, and the number 
of employees of co-operative societies 
are larger than in 1929.” 

Now we learn from the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration itself that the 
Administration has received applications 
for rural projects from 46 states in the 
United States. The tabulation of these 
requests has been made only up to the 
middle of the summer. This tabulation 
shows that 90 per cent of the project 
applications have come from public 
bodies and farm co-operatives. The 
League of Iowa municipalities has re- 
cently recommended to municipal plants 
in that state that they give every assis- 
tance to farm groups in taking electricity 
to the farms. A dilemma for private 
utilities has developed where farm co- 
operatives have been able through their 
collective/buying power to purchase elec- 
trical energy in block at a cheaper rate 
than the city customers themselves. This 
is bound, it is said, to have repercussion 
upon city rates. That the farm market 
offers a great new field of exploitation 
is revealed by consumption figures for 
common appliances supplied the Electri- 
cal Workers Journal by J. D. Wolfson, 
executive secretary of the National Power 
Policy committee. 

(Continued on page 449) 
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This Chart, Issued By the Rural Electrification Administration, Illustrates the Surprising- 
Scarcity of Electric Service on American Farms, Despite Its Almost Uniform Availability 
. to City People. 
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Publ ic Works as a Permanent Power 


S ECRETARY ICKES never writes a 
dull book. There is something di- 
rect, forthright and rugged about 
his defense of collective effort. He 
doesn’t try to placate his enemies, and 
he wades into the arena of political 
argument with colorful words and ges- 
tures. “Back to Work,” the story of 
PWA, published by Macmillan and sell- 
ing for $2.50, is no exception. In addi- 
tion, however, to revealing the vivid 
personality of Secretary of the Interior, 
it is important because Secretary Ickes 
reveals frankly his view of public works. 
He considers public works as a governor 
on the engine of private business. He 
emphatically states “It is important that 
we always be prepared to pick up 
the slack of idle labor and unused 
raw materials whenever the vol- 
ume of private business decreases 
to an alarming degree.” 

Again he declares: “It is clear 
that the Public Works Administra- 
tion has merely taken over a job 
long recognized to be necessary.” 

He criticises the timidity of pri- 
vate business and explains that it 
was the fear of private capital 
and its refusal to come out from 
under the bed that forced the gov- 
ernment to embark upon the pub- 
lic works program. It is the view 
of Secretary Ickes that there has 
been a growing necessity for ex- 
penditure of public moneys for 
construction. He declares: 

“During the decade beginning 
in 1920 public construction in- 
creased in volume until in 1930 
it amounted to three billion dol- 
lars a year. This huge expendi- 
ture by municipalities, counties, 
states and the federal government 
constituted on an average through 
the period approximately one- 
quarter of the total construction 
bill in the country. This is a 
perfectly natural development, 
concomitant writh the advance of 
civilization and the demand by an 
ever-growing proportion of the popula- 
tion for better social conveniences. 

“Although the Public Works Adminis- 
tration itself is an emergency agency 
born of the crisis, it is clear that it has, 
merely taken over a job long recognized 
to be necessary. Our purpose has been 
to revive public construction to its 
normal level quite apart from the initia- 
tion of new developments in this field. 
After 1930 non-federal governmental 
bodies found it increasingly difficult 
to finance their normal construction 
requirements and only PWA has en- 
abled very necessary public works to be 
undertaken. 

“The question of the extent to which 
PWA in its present form should be 
called into operation in the future will 
depend upon the volume of private busi- 
ness; but it is important that we always 
be prepared to pick up the slack of idle 
labor and unused raw materials when- 


Secretary Ickes’ “The Story of 
PWA” brings a consistent social 
philosophy to bear upon prac- 
tical program. Views it as gov- 
ernor on the engine of private 
business. 


ever the volume of private business de- 
creases to an alarming degree.” 

He forthrightly answers critics who 
take the position that this rich country 
has no funds for public construction: 


“With reference to the financing of 
public works, I confess my impatience 
with the argument that this nation can- 
not afford useful public works, when the 
man power required to build those works 
would otherwise be wasted and unused. 
Public works which are useful give to 
the community something of enduring 
value, whether or not technically self- 
liquidating. In so far as such works do 
not pay their way out of income or out 
of future savings which they make possi- 
ble, they must be paid for out of taxes. 
Expenditures for public works are dis- 
tributed among those who build the 
works and taxes are theoretically as- 
sessed proportionately against those who 
share in our national wealth. If economic 
activity dwindles, it becomes harder to 
pay taxes on our reduced income even 
though the rates are reduced. If busi- 
ness improves, it is easier to pay taxes 
on our increased income even if rates 


are raised. Work, not unemployment, 
creates wealth. It is the fashion for a 
certain group of pseudo-economists to 
dispose of public works with the glib re- 
mark that a nation must live within its 
income.” 

Those critics of Secretary Ickes who 
believe that the budget should be bal- 
anced before starving human beings are 
fed find this vigorous phrase-maker 
answering them with insistence. 

“I agree that our budget cannot re- 
main permanently unbalanced without 
disastrous results, but those who would 
balance it at once without regard to 
consequences seem to forget that if our 
national debt is particularly large at the 
present time it is so because the 
administrations during the pros- 
perous years following the war 
adopted a policy of tax reduction 
rather than one of vigorous debt 
reduction. It should be kept in 
mind that about half of our na- 
tional debt has been carried over 
from the war. Failure to reduce 
this indebtedness as rapidly as it 
could and should have been during 
the days of plenty appears to have 
been overlooked as one of the 
causes of a present unbalanced 
budget. * * * 

“There is still another way of 
looking at this problem. The 
reservoir of money in the country 
must be tapped for life blood to 
infuse into the veins of industry in 
order to combat the pernicious 
anaemia from which it has been 
suffering. There are two sources 
through which this life blood can 
be obtained ; one is private re- 
serves and the other is the federal 
treasury. If one source is clogged, 
then, if the patient is to be saved, 
the other outlet must be resorted 
to. After all, in thfeory, does it 
make a great deal of difference 
which faucet is turned on in order 
to get this money into circulation? 
It is the same money regardless 
of its depository. It is the wealth of 
America, the savings from the earnings 
of the workers of America.” 

We believe that organized labor will 
be disappointed with Secretary Ickes’ 
reportings and discussion of labor’s rela- 
tionship to PWA. We believe that this 
discussion contained in Chapter 2 is not 
realistic. It does not give a fair idea 
of labor’s attitude. Perhaps Secretary 
Ickes has been swayed somewhat by 
political considerations and wishes to 
have the public believe that he did not 
make concessions to organized labor. 
He gives support to the employer view 
that labor inclines to take advantage of 
the situation and is striving for an un- 
just income. He states “labor leaders 
wanted 40-hour pay for 30-hour work 
but the board was of the opinion that 
this was too much.” He goes on to say, 
“Disregarding the disapproval of union 

(Continued on page 450) 
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subtly begins to attack the union for 
their restrictions on his opportunity to 
work. He manifests a sweet spirit. In- 
deed he is a dream walking, but he hopes 
to plant in the mind of every housewife 
who hears him the seed of bitter opposi- 
tion to unionism. 

"Radio Powerful 

“In one of the recent state campaigns 
just closing where the issue had become 
sharply drawn and a good deal of bitter- 
ness of feeling was engendered, one 
of the large high-powered advertising 
agencies was employed by the busi- 
ness interests to oppose the people’s 
candidate. 


Publicity mills are grinding, 
grinding now to lure intelligences 
into traps of propaganda. 


“The New Republic reports that one 
group of publicists are prepared to fur- 
nish ‘trained propagandists’ for every 
purpose. The technique of this particu- 


of Time, the political journalistic 
sound films of a news magazine. It 
consists of five minutes of music, 10 
minutes of dramatic episodes which 
contrast the good old days of the past 
with the unpleasant days of the 
present. 

Variety goes on to point out that 
the sponsors of the Republican party 
are now searching for $2,000,000 to 
sink into political radio programs and 
sound films. It is not important to 
readers of the Electrical Workers 
Journal that this represents the 
activity of one party. No doubt both 
or all political parties will be engaged 
in this propaganda effort. The point 
is this : workers must become shrewder 
and shrewder in their detection of 
propaganda. They must not be taken in 
by blah, emotional appeal, the setting- 
up of dark prejudices and the other 
devices of the political propagandists. 
Variety goes on to point out that one 
of the ways in which radical candi- 
dates were defeated at the polls in 
1934 was by the skillful use of propa- 
ganda. We told this story in a 1934 
edition of the Electrical Workers 
Journal, but we believe it so import- 
ant that we are taking generous tran- 
scripts from this reporting. 

“By this time all Americans have 
seen dreams walking and talking but 
few Americans have become aware of 
the fact that propaganda also walks 
and talks. Publicity men are sitting 
up nights devising new schemes to 
make special pleading of special inter- 
ests look plausible. 

“In the old days when patent medi- 
cine fakers wished to get their propa- 
to victims, they sent 


This advertising agency 
set its talented staff to work to create 
radio programs that would have just 
the proper human interest appeal so 
that all classes of people, sitting un- 
suspectingly in their homes, would be 
treated to just the right degree of 
propaganda so that their votes would 
be turned against the people’s 
candidate. 

“On this particular propaganda en- 
terprise there were four radio pro- 
grams. The first one was a comic 
selection — made up largely of con- 
versation between two tramps who 
satrically poked fun at the people’s 
candidate and his program. The 
second program dealt with the family 
life of a typical American family. 
Here in perfectly good taste political 
subjects were discussed with the wo- 
men taking active part, with the hope 
that the women voters would fall for 
this genteel blend of propaganda. A 
third program arranged by the high- 
powered public agency was an his- 
torical dramatization of modern 
events. This was described as enter- 
tainment and made a patriotic ap- 
peal. It was largely directed toward 
the man voter with the sole purpose 
of winning his vote for the candidate 
of the big business interests. The 
fourth program was given over to 
the intellectual cavortings of a known 
partisan political analyst — the kind 
that assail the ears of radio listeners 
every night, posing as a disinterested 
party in the campaign. He slyly took 
pot shots at the people’s candidate 
and slyly supported the candidate of 
big business. 

“These four radio programs, costly 
to prepare and costly to put on the 
air, were carefully checked by the experts 
of the high-powered publicity agent every 
night to measure their effect upon the 
voting public. When there came a back- 
fire, the entertainment in question was 
pulled down so that it would not offend 
so much. The propaganda tactics of 
big business through the publicity agent 
were a success. It is said that the same 
tactics are about to be employed not only 
where politics are involved but where 
other questions of national interest are 
(Continued on page 4S0) 


ganda over 
sneaky ads to country newspapers 
which in type and character resem- 
bled news stories. They labeled these 
‘Next to reading matter.’ Today’s 
propagandists are not content with 
labeling their stuff ‘Next to reading 
matter,’ they are artfully getting their 
stuff in the reading matter. They are 
bombarding the ears of the American 
people from microphone and newspaper 
column with the opinions that they wish 
the American people to hold. This means 
that workers must depend more and more 
upon their own sources of information 
if they are to escape the barrage of spe- 
cial pleading now being sprayed over the 
nation. 


If Truth May Be Symbolized by a Claaalcal Figure 
of Purity and Grace, Then Propaganda Must Be 
Imaged by the Hideous Idol Pictured Above. 


lar group of ‘technicians’ is ‘the commer- 
cial whispering campaign.’ Stylish mod- 
els are supplied to discuss loudly in 
public places about madamoiselle’s bar- 
gain gowns or handsome young men dis- 
cuss in the Pullman car about the energry 
they get from so-and-so’s breakfast food. 
Here is how they entered the field of 
industrial relations. If there is a strike 
in a community they send a shabby man 
from door to door canvassing. While 
he undertakes to sell his goods, he poses 
as a union man now unemployed and 
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General Chairmen Drive for Organization 


By C. J. McGLOGAN , International Vice President 


A CONFERENCE of general chair- 
men of our Brotherhood was held 
at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 111., 
on September 21, which was attended by 
over 30 general chairmen representing 
Class I railroads in the United States and 
Canada. Many communications were 
received from other general chairmen 
regretting their inability to participate 
in the conference due to schedule negoti- 
ations and the handling of other business 
of the organization which would not 
permit them making the trip. 

International President Tracy very 
considerately set aside other business of 
the organization in order to participate 
in the conference throughout the day. 
His counsel, advice and address demon- 
strated conclusively to those present his 
familiarity with the problems confront- 
ing us as transportation workers and the 
studious consideration he has given to 
these problems. His remarks and advice 
were accepted by all those present as 
further exemplifying the co-operative 


Railroad men view their field 
as production ground for union 
growth. 


and helpful attitude that has always been 
demonstrated by the international or- 
ganization, its officers, to the general 
chairmen — local union officers and local 
committees. 

Vice President M. J. Boyle of the 
Sixth District also addressed the confer- 
ence and his remarks were most timely 
and interesting to those present. 

Reports to the conference were made 
by each general chairman concerning the 
problems confronting the membership on 
the individual properties as well as the 
attitude of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation and the Federation co-ordina- 
tor of railroads with reference to the 
consolidation and co-ordination of ter- 


minal, ship and service facilities as it 
would reflect to the disadvantage of 
labor. The result of the hearing of the 
reports of the various chairmen placed 
all present in a position to be entirely 
familiar with the status of organization, 
of the activities of our Brotherhood as 
conducted by the membership on the 
various roads represented. 

Air Conditioning Reviewed 

We were very fortunate in having 
Mr. L. C. Anderson, an engineer of the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company of the city of Chicago, address 
the conference on the maintenance and 
servicing of air-conditioning passenger 
car equipment. The result of this ad- 
dress brought forth many questions and 
a discussion on this new work which is 
being handled by the electrical workers 
employed at terminals and in coach 
yards throughout the country. In view 
of the discussion, the subject matter of 
(Continued on page 449) 
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How One Industry Regards Bare Neutral 

By CHARLES F. MEYERHERM, member, American Water Worlis Assoeiation 

Interference 


T he term bare neutral interior wir- 
ing refers to a method of house wir- 
ing in -which the neutral conductor 
is a bare or uninsulated copper wire 
run in iron conduit or metal armor. In 
the ordinary forms of house wiring both 
the line and the neutral conductors are 
run with insulated wires having both a 
rubber and a moisture resistant braid 
insulation. Such wires are run in iron 
conduit or metal armor or by them- 
selves on porcelain insulators attached 
to the frame work of wooden buildings. 
For purposes of protection against high 
voltage hazards the neutral conductor 
of a house wiring system is grounded to 
a water pipe at the point of service en- 
trance, but according to the existing 
National Electric Code no other inten- 
tional connections between water pipe 
and neutral are permitted. On account 
of the insulation on the neutral conduc- 
tor accidental contacts between the neu- 
tral conductor and the water pipes are 
not likely' to occur unless a complete 
breakdown of the insulating covering of 
the neutral takes 'place. Even such 
breakdowns are not likely to cause a sub- 
stantial part of the current in the neu- 
tral conductor to shunt over the pipes 
because- the electrical contact between 
the neutral wire and the enclosing con- 
duit or metal armor seldom constitutes a 
good low resistance connection. 

In view of the fact that the neutral 
conductor of house wiring systems is 
generally definitely connected to the 
house water pipe through the so-called 
iprotective ground connection some elec- 
tric light and power utility operators 
■have argued that National Electric Code 
insulation on the neutral wire was a 
waste of money, and that a bare or un- 
insulated neutral wire would reduce the 
cost of. electrical installations and cor- 
respondingly increase the market for 
electric light and power. Other electric 
light and power utility operators, and 
“some of the electrical inspection author- 
ities, have taken the opposite viewpoint 
'and have maintained that the savings 
jincident to the mere omission of the in- 
jsulation on the neutral wire are insig- 
inificant compared’ to the total cost of a 
'wiring installation and that these savings 
sare more than offset by the construction 
'and stray current complications which 
an uninsulated conductor involves, 
i Introduction of Bare Neutral 

The electrical committee of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association has 
modified successive editions of the Na- 
tional Electrical Code so as to afford in- 
creased recognition to bare neutral 
wiring, first for service entrance cable, 
'then by sanctioning trial installations 
■ of bare neutral house wiring and this 

* This aiidress was rteJiverefl before the an 
nual meeting of the American Society of Sani- 
tary Engineering at New York City in August, 
1935. . • ... ; 


American Water Works Asso- 
ciation throws white light upon 
nation-wide controversy. Utilities 
find arguments difficult to meet.* 


year by approving electric range circuits 
which are run with a special form of 
bare neutral entrance cable. The tend- 
ency therefore seems to be toward in- 
creasing and ultimate complete recogni- 
tion of bare neutral wiring. 'With the 
latter accomplished, it is only a short 
step to a single conductor wiring system 
using the conduit or armor and the build- 
ing pipes and metal work as the neutral 
conductor of the system, and the argu- 
ments now being used in favor of bare 
neutral will apply with equal force to a 
no-neutral system because installation 
costs can certainly be reduced by the 
omission of one wire of the circuit, 
and if thq pipes and building metal al- 
ready carry plenty of stray current with 
a bare neutral wiring system, why quib- 
ble about a little more stray current if 
one-half of the wire cost can be saved? 
This apparent trend toward unrestricted 
use of non-electrical metallic systems as 
current carrying parts Of electric light 
and power distribution system and the 
rather general tendency- to interpret the 
grounding privilege as a license to so use 
the water pipes caused the American 
■Water Works Association at its 1935 
convention to revoke its previous sanc- 
tion or approval of the use of water 
pipes as protective grounds for elefctric 
systems and to advise water works oper- 
ators that metallic interconnections be- 
tween water pipes and electric systems 
should only be . permitted by special 
agreement and under the most rigid 
supervision and control. 

The American Water. Works Associa- 
tion has opposed bare neutral wiring 
practically from the beginning, because 
it . objected to the stray current hazards 
which this form of -wiring inherently in- 
volves. In so doing the water works 
operators had in mind the fact that in- 
creased stray electric currents on house 
piping might and in all probability would 
involve increased stray electric current 
on house service pipes and street mains 
with a corresponding increase in stray 
current hazards to the life and property 
of water consumers and water works 
employees. 

That the stray currents occurring with 
bare neutral wiring installations really 
constitute a serious problem is borne 
out by a recent investigation made by 
Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. The re- 
sults of this investigation as reported in 
Underwriters Laboratories Fact Finding 
Report No. E 11064 dated January 10, 
1936, show that in 69 of the 100 or more 
installations of bare neutral wiring in- 


Committee on Electrolysis and Electrical 

vestigated, the stray or by-path current 
as the report calls it, ranged in magni- 
tude from 20 to 100 of the load cur- 
rent. This it must be remembered oc- 
curred vdth “trial installations” where 
it is reasonable to assume rather more 
care/ and intelligent supervision was ex- 
cised than would be the case with ordi- 
nary installations made by average con- 
tractors after the code definitely recog- 
nized this form of wiring. (Without 
taking time to go into the details of this 
report which, by the way, was prepared 
and submitted to demonstrate the safety 
of bare neutral wiring the speaker would 
say that in his opinion if only 25 per cent 
of the load current had been found on 
the pipes in 1 per cent of the trial in- 
stallations tested, the objections to bare 
neutral wiring would have been amply 
sustained.) 

With bare neutral interior wiring, the 
metal conduit or armor which encloses 
the electrical circuit is electrically in 
parallel with the neutral conductor 
through accidental contacts throughout 
its length and through intentional inter- 
connections at junction, outlet,' and 
switch boxes, etc. By the law of divided 
circuits, the conduit or armor therefore 
cairies a definite proportion of the neu- 
tral current, and the ratio of the current 
on the neutral to the' current on the 
conduit or armor is directly proportional 
to the relative conductivity of the neu- 
tral as compared to that of the conduit 
or armor and inversely proportional to 
the ohmic resistances of the two paths. 
This means that the conduit or armor 
will carry a substantial part of the neu- 
tral current even under ideal conditions 
and under practical conditions it will 
carry an abnormally large part of the 
. neutral current, as is strikingly illus- 
trated by the Underwriters Laborator- 
ies’ Fact Finding Report already re- 
ferred to. 

Destruction of Metals } 

With the conduit or armor carrying 
substantial current, house water, gas, 
sewage or steam pipes, metal ceilings, 
metal lath or any other metal structures 
in the building with which the current 
carrying conduit or armor comes into 
metallic contact will shunt oif a large 
or a small amount of stray current from 
the conduit or armor depending upon 
the conductivity of the respective paths. 
This current interchange over accidental 
or intermittent contacts may se‘t up heat- 
ing sparking or arcing at the contacts; 
this constitutes a serious fire hazard and 
a possible explosion hazard if explosive 
or infiammable gases are present. Fur- 
thermore, current interchange over in- 
termittent contacts may pit or burn holes 
in pipes causing gas, water, or sewage 
leaks in walls, ceilings or other inaces- 
sible and dangerous locations. In addi- 

(Coiitinued on page 448) 
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Obituary Note: Passing of Insurance Inspection 


By OBSERVER 


I N the rather indiscriminating financial 
efforts of fire insurance companies to 
lighten the life boats by throwing out 
even the buoyancy tanks (the expense of 
maintaining public appreciation), to re- 
duce operating expenses, there has come 
about a failure on the part of those guid- 
ing the life boats to realize that while 
the boats may ride higher for a period, 
they will not float indefinitely without 
those very buoyancy tanks. Just so, 
private fire insurance has in the past 
given valued engineering service to the 
public and the public has expressed its 
sense of this service by willingness to 
pay in insurance rates and otherwise a 
goodly return to insurance company in- 
vestors, by way of both underwriting 
profits and investment profits. 

During many years the fire insurance 
group’s electrical inspection has been 
publicly put forward and publicly ac- 
cepted as an engineering service return- 
ing to the public safety dividends so 
large as to warrant continued large fi- 
nancial returns from the public to the 
insurance company investors. Electri- 
cally, this service has been given through 
the electrical inspection departments of 
the various state and district boards of 
fire underwriters. These departments 
have maintained groups of well trained 
men who have been careful inspectors, 
careful analysts, careful administrators 
of the National Electrical Code, and care- 
ful guides and yardsticks for the cities 
and states as these gradually formed 
their own electrical inspection depart- 
ments. Moreover, these electrical in- 
spectors of the insurance boards have 
been the backbone of Underwriters Lab- 
oratories, giving its operations a policy, 
direction and consistent backing — a 
sound basis and procedure until recent 
days. 

Engineering Tradition Broken 

For all these successful years the in- 
surance electrical inspectors have acted 
from engineering information, with an 
engineering motive and with engineering 
results. The ending of regular inspec- 
tion by the insurance boards tends to 
leave the National Electrical Code and 
the Underwriters Laboratories without 
their former engineering support by 
these boards, and it cannot be for long 
that the influence of these boards will 
continue if this inspection service ceases, 
the inspectors are released from em- 
ployment by the boards, and the boards 
attempt to substitute for this traditional 
altruistic service, a few financially con- 
trolled but not inspection-minded repre- 
sentatives on the electrical committee 
and on the Electrical Council of Under- 
writers Laboratories. 

For a while an “Old Guard” of ex or 
near ex-insurance inspectors, trained in 
the inspection experience of the past, 
and theoretically free from merely finan- 


Condition created in electrical 
industry which again subjects 
standards to whimsy of financial 
currents. 


cial direction of their employers, may 
preserve an atmosphere of insurance en- 
gineering motive and influence on code- 
making and on materials standards mak- 
ing. Very soon, however, comes the dis- 
trust of the public in the motives and 
financial operations and affiliations of 
insurance boards which have now ceased 
to really render a service long recognized 


by this public, but which continue to 
demand the same place in the councils 
of those who determine the safety and 
fraud prevention standards for this 
public. 

That Goose Is Cooked 

Some persons of good memory and 
of foresight express the judgment that 
by the abandonment of electrical inspec- 
tion and engineering motive among the 
fire insurance companies, these com- 
panies have been killing a goose which 
has been laying golden eggs — for these 
companies and for the public — and that 
the public realizes that its goose is being 
cooked and dislikes this goosing opera- 

(Continued on page 448) 
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Full Calendar of Business Swiftly Transacted 


T he regular meeting of the Interna- 
tional Executive Council was held in 
Room 613, at 1200 Fifteenth Street, 
n. w., Washington, D. C., on Monday, 
September 16. The meeting was called 
to order by Chairman C. M. Paulsen, at 
9 a. m. 

Members present: C. M. Paulsen, 

Charles F. Oliver, J. L. McBride, James 
F. Casey, F. L. Kelley, G. W. Whitford, 
G. C. Gadbois, Edward Nothnagle and 
M. P. Gordan. 

The chairman appointed Edward 
Nothnagle and J. L. McBride as auditing 
committee, to go over and check the audit 
made by the certified public accountant. 

Applications for pension were consid- 
ered by the council, the continuous stand- 
ing of all applicants was examined and 
their age certified to, and the following 
applications were acted upon favorably 
and referred to the International Secre- 
tary with instructions that he place the 
members on the pension roll and notify 
them and their respective local unions of 
the action of the council bn their pension 
applications : 


, E. P. Allman I. O. 

i Edward D. Holey -t I. 0. 

W. D. Brown — i I. 0. 

■ Otto Engelhardt i I. 0. 

- Albert F. Hill .1 — I. 0. 

Fred Kessler - I. 0, 

! William H. Merrick 1 I. O. 

j John Moore — I. O. 

' James F, McCaughey.-i-.- I. 0. 

I W. L. Pearce 

i 0. C. Ramseyl;., I. 0. 

! William Seidel ' .1 — I I. 0. 

I Sam J. Thompson-4 — I- 0. 

' L.U.No. 

Joseph Barnes i, 1 

Henry Steinecke^ J:.-— . 1 

E. Lantz— 1 2 

Harry L. Ankers.. 3 

J Lpuis D. Black— 3 

‘ Nicholas C. Boilean 3 

\'' Frederick J. Bonner 3 

i Elmef-.B. Clark 3 

John Werner 3 

John Wholey 1 3 

J. ty. Leedy--;4L.__i — 4 

Barn^ Nieboer 9 

James Townsend- 9 

Patrick ^Gibbons 17 

, J. T. Garalyi,.._. 28 

Frank V. Irish_l 41 

Arthur H. Thomas 62 

Gardner Thonison 86 

William C. Dedrick 90 

Thomas Conahan-. 98 

Charles Snarberg — : 103 

Joseph M. Drouin 134 

E. Y. Hoffman 134 

W. R.’ Irving j ! 134 

J. R. Mills 134 

W. K. Murray- — 134 

J. C. McGibney ; 134 

William C. McSherry 134 

W. A. Pulliam 134 

Edward Rhodes : — 134 

G. M. Shearer — 134 

John' F. Schultz 134 

William H. Zimmer 134 

Fred L. Wolfrum 134 

. , R. M. Chaney 134 

Harry Lee Marljjn 134 

Andrew J. Smith 161 


Minutes of Meeting of the 
International Executive Council. 



L. U. No. 

Richard A. Fitzgerald.. 

__ 164 

Joseph A. Cullen.— 

212 

Fdw«rd TTlrich 

212 

C. J FflclfAr 

245 

WiTliATM TTpiymiingAr 

245 

John M. Carter 

440 

Edward Maurice Botsford 

448 

George F. Ramsey 

699 

John H. Fisher. 

694 

John Joseph Montgomery 

1026 


The council was unable to take favor- 
able action on the following applications 
for pension, for the reason that there was 
a question as to the member’s standing, 
or a question as to his age, and the mat- 
ter was referred back to the Interna- 
tional Secretary to take up with the 
member or his local union : 


W. J. Richerson I. 0. 

E. C. Stanton I. 0. 

L. U. No. 

Michael A. Walsh 1 

J.-E. McHale 8 

Joseph Rascoe 3 

Frank P. Lynn 134 

David Donovan 321 


A letter from Emil A. Ciallella, a mem- 
ber of Local Union No. 52, was read and 
discussed. It was moved and seconded 
that the letter be referred to’ the Interna- 
tional President for his attention. Mo- 
tion carried. 

A letter in the form of an appeal, from 
P. J. Forsythe, of Denver, Colo., against 
a decision of the International President, 
was read and the facts carefully re- 
viewed. After discussion, it was moved 
and seconded that the decision of the In- 
ternational President be sustained. Mo- 
tion carried. 

A letter from Charles E. Dwyer, busi- 
ness manager of Local Union No. 40, was 
read, in reference to a bill for legal’ ser- 
vices from Dempster and Dempster, 
which subject matter was closed through 
correspondence between Local Union No. 
40 and the International Secretary, and 
it was moved and seconded that the com- 
munication be filed. Motion carried; 

A letter from Matthew Woll, vice chair- 
man of the-Chest for Liberation of Work- 
ers of Europe, was given careful consid- 
eration, and on account of our forced eco- 
nomic financial condition at present, it 
was held over for future consideration. 

An appeal from Local Union No. 40, 
on the question of legal assistance for the 
defense of ofiicers of the local union in 
the transaction of their official business 
for the local union, was read and dis- 
cussed at length. The subject matter was 
referred to the administrative officers for 
their attention and the International 
Secretary was instructed to advise Local 
Union No. 40 in reference to the matter. 

The auditing committee appointed by 
the chairman of the council reported that 


they had checked the certified audit of 
the funds of the Brotherhood, as made by 
Auditor W. B. Whitlock, and found the 
report correct. It was moved and sec- 
onded that the report be accepted and ap- 
proved and the audit placed on file. Mo- 
tion carried. 

The council canvassed the recent refer- 
endum vote on amendments to the con- 
stitution and found the results of the vote 
'were as follows : 

In Favor Opposed 

Proposition No. I 30813 2630 

Proposition No. II- 30803 2638 

Proposition No. Ill 30799 2543 

The council then reviewed all transac- 
tions carried on by correspondence since 
their last regular meeting, and it was 
moved and seconded that all transactions 
discussed be approved. Motion carried. 

The council then went into a general 
discussion with the International Presi- 
dent and the International Secretary of 
the situation confronting the Brother- 
hood as to its various funds, the recent 
amendment adopted by referendum vote, 
and the various situations affecting the 
interests of the organization. After dis- 
cussing each proposition in full and ex- 
pressing their views, it was moved and 
seconded, that the matter be left in the 
hands of the administrative officers for 
handling. Motion carried. 

There being no further business, the 
council adjourned sine die. 

M. P. Gordan, 

’ Secretary. 


What of the Prophet? 

He said, “I see." And they said; 
"He’s crazy; crucify him.” He still 
said: “I see.’’ And they said: “He’s 

an extremist.” And they tolerated him. 
And he continued to say: “I see.” And 
they said: “He’s eccentric.” And they 
rather liked him, hut smiled at him. And 
he stubbornly said again: “I see.” And 
they said: “There’s something in what 

he says.” And they gave him half an 
ear. But he said as if he’d never said 
it before: “I see.” And at last they 

were awake; and they gathered about 
him and built a temple in his name. 
And yet he only said: “I see.” And 

they wanted to do something for him. 
“What can we do to express to you our 
regret?” He only smiled. He touched 
them with the ends of his fingers and 
kissed them. What could they do for 
him? “Nothing more than you have 
done,” he answered. And what was that? 
they wanted to know.' “You see,” he 
said, “that’s reward enough; you see, 
you see.” — “The Prophet,” by Horace 
Traubel. 


The union card stands for collective bar- 
gaining and the union label stands for col- 
lective buying. Use both of them. ^ 
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Toledo Wins 5 Per Cent Arbitration Award 


O N September 11 the board of arbi- 
tration set up by the Secretary of 
Labor in July in the controversy be- 
tween electrical workers and office work- 
ers of the Toledo Edison Company and 
the company handed down its decision. 
The full text of the decision follows : 

Decision of the Board of Arbitration, 
September 11, 1935, in the Matter of 
the Wage Controversy between the 
International Brotherhood of . Elec- 
trical Workers, Local Union No. 245, 
and the Toledo Edison Company. 

This decision is made pursuant to an 
a^eement entered into between the 
Toledo Edison Company and the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, Local Union No. 245, on June 16, 
1935. The agrreement of June 16, 1935, a 
copy of which is in the hands of each of 
the parties to this controversy, is made a 
part of this decision. 

Under the terms of this agreement, on 
June 17, E. F. McGrady awarded the 
electrical workers, together with the of- 
fice workers, an increase in wages of 5 
per cent, retroactive to June 1, 1935. 
Thereafter, in accordance with the agree- 
ment, an arbitration committee or board 
was created, consisting of George D. 
Welles, selected by the Toledo Edison 
Company, E. D. Bieretz, selected by the 
union, and George W. Stocking, ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Labor, to de- 
termine whether or not the workers were 
entitled to an additional wage increase. 

Under the rules of procedure adopted 
by the Board of Arbitration and parties 
to the controversy, oral testimony was 
taken July 23 to 26, written briefs and 
evidence were filed by each of the parties 
on August 10 and replies were filed on 
August 24. Thereafter a supplementary 
brief was filed by the company on Sep- 
tember 3. The union did not file a reply 
to this brief. 

The rules of procedure as agreed upon 
by the parties to the arbitration proceed- 
ings on July 22 and 23, and as modified on 
July 29 to August 2, copies of which are 
in the hands of the respective parties to 
this arbitration proceedings, are made a 
part of this decision. 

The board met on September 9, 10 
and 11 to consider the evidence and make 
an award. 

At the outset of the conference the 
chairman pointed out that if a unani- 
mous decision could be reached by the 
arbitration board it would represent a 
distinct and worth-while contribution to 
industrial peace, and that he felt that the 
problem before the board should be ap- 
proached from that point of view. He 
further advised that if the representa- 
tives of the two parties to the controversy 
could reach an agreement that appeared 
at all reasonable in the light of the evi- 
dence, the chairman would sign it, mak- 
ing it unanimous. It became evident, 
however, that the point of view of the 
members of the board appointed by the 
union and by the company were as far 


Bitter controversy with Toledo 
Edison Company settled by indus- 
trial fact-finding board. 


apart as the interests which they repre- 
sented, and that no agreement regarding 
a just award on the basis of the evidence 
could be reached by the other board mem- 
bers. Thereupon the chairman, at the re- 
quest of the other members, prepared this 
decision on behalf of the board. Since its 
completion the decision has been con- 
curred in by Mr. E. D. Bieretz, member 
of the board. 

It is the contention of the union that 
the electrical workers are entitled to a 
further uniform wage increase of 16 per 
cent. They support this contention with 
arguments and evidence desigrned to show 
that not only have the earnings of the 
Toledo Edison Company been large, but 
that they have been larger than is ap- 
parent from the company’s report, by 
reason of what the union characterizes as 
a juggling of accounts and improper 
charges in inter-company transactions; 
that the wage cuts of 1932 were not justi- 
fied ; that special consideration was given 
to the parent organization in the year of 
these wage cuts by the declaration of a 
dividend on common stock aggregating 
$8,673,379, or at the rate of 64 per cent, 
at the expense of the workers; that be- 
tween 1932, when the wage cuts were ef- 
fected, and 1934, when the hourly wage 
rates were restored, there was an unwar- 
ranted saving of approximately $438,000 
by the company at the expense of the 
workers. 

The company contends that not only 
are the electrical workers entitled to no 


r 



E. D. Bieretz, Asalstant to the International 
President, a Member of the Arbitration 
Board of the Toledo Edison Case. 


further wage advances, but that neither 
the increase in 1934 nor the McGrady 
award was justified. The company sup- 
ports its position by a detailed analysis 
of changes in the cost of living, by a com- 
parison of wages paid by other public 
utility companies in Michigan, Ohio and 
Indiana, by a comparison of average 
weekly earnings of the electrical work- 
ers of the Toledo Edison Company with 
the average for the United States as a 
whole, a comparison of wages paid in sim- 
ilar job classifications by other industries 
in the Toledo area, by an analysis of the 
company’s earnings as related to invest- 
ment, and by an analysis of the com- 
pany’s operating pay-roll in comparison 
with the net amount available for divi- 
dends on common stock. The company 
denies that there have been any improper 
inter-company transactions. 

Data presented by the company estab- 
lished the fact that the wage rates paid 
electrical workers by the Toledo Edison 
Company are higher than those paid by 
six other “comparable” electrical utility 
companies in Ohio, Michigan and Indi- 
ana, in 32 out of 43 classifications; and 
that the rates of the Toledo Edison Com- 
pany are higher than the average hourly 
rates of 18 other companies operating in 
the Toledo area. It should be observed, 
however, that the records contain no ade- 
quate information in regard to the earn- 
ings of the companies with which these 
comparisons are made. 

The data presented by the company do 
not establish its contention that the aver- 
age weekly -’irnings for its electrical 
workers in May, 1936, were higher than 
the average weekly earnings of em- 
ployees of public utilities the country 
over as published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The company makes the error 
of comparing the average weekly earn- 
ings of its electrical employees exclusive 
of office workers with the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics’ average figfure for the in- 
dustry as a whole. The latter figure rep- 
resents the average weekly earnings for 
all employees, including office workers, 
whereas the company’s figure is for elec- 
trical workers only. The board has cal- 
culated on a basis of the data presented 
by the company that the average weekly 
earnings for all employees of the Toledo 
Edison Company were slightly less in 
May, 1936, than the average weekly earn- 
ings for the employees of public utility 
companies throughout the country as a 
whole. Data presented by the company 
further indicate that the hourly wage 
scale in effect since 1929 has at all times 
been on a basis more favorable to the 
workers than in 1929, when account is 
taken of changes in the cost of living. 
The same can not be said, however, with 
regard to full time weekly earnings. In 
1929 the workers were working a 48-hour 
week with an average of 10 per cent over- 
time. The 48-hour week was continued 
until after the adoption of the NBA pro- 
(Contlnued on page 460) 
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Restive Populace Leaps to Social Credit 


F rom a distance, the Social Credit 
party in Canada, overwhelmingly 
victorious last month in the Alberta 
provincial election, looks all of a piece 
with our American-brand economic pana- 
ceas, such as “Share the Wealth,” the 
Townsend Plan, Upton Sinclair’s EPIC — 
with a strong dash of Aimee Semple Mc- 
Pherson added to the brew. A Canadian 
paper’s comment is that the people of 
Alberta are converted, not convinced. 
“Mr. Aberhart is a splendid evangelist, 
and Alberta has had, not an election, 
but a revival meeting.” The strictly 
moral tone which has been superimposed 
on an economic theory is exemplified by 
Premier Aberhart’s announcement that 
persons who are found to be spending 
any of their contemplated $25 monthly 
grant on liquor or “luxuries” will be 
denied the benefit of social credit. The 
stage is set for an experiment in the 
distribution of purchasing power, but it 
will be administered not by an engineer 
or economist but by an exhorter who rode 
into office on a wave of social unrest. 
Conditions are such that adherents of 
the original C. H. Douglas social credit 
theory will be able to plead that it has 
not received a fair test. 

Who Is Mr. Aberhart? 

William Aberhart, former high school 
principal, who used radio broadcasting to 
build up his Prophetic Bible Institute to 
a $65,000 plant and structure, is said 
three years ago to have known “no more 
about social credit than an Eskimo.” He 
now voices his confidence that he can 
apply the theory so that within 15 to 18 
months every man and woman in Alberta 
will be receiving a monthly credit pay- 
ment of $25, with less amount to depend- 
ent children. This is to be done, he says, 
“without injuring capital or investments 
in any way * * * and there will be no 
repudiation of debts.” 

That Aberhart convinced everyone who 
voted for him that he could do this is 
not probable, but he did succeed in capi- 
talizing their unrest so thoroughly that 
the Social Credit party, only one year 
old, captured 56 out of a possible 63 
seats in the Alberta legislature and is 
pressing its candidates for election in 
other provinces. Ironically enough, the 
United Farmers party, formerly in con- 
trol of Alberta administration, was the 
original proponent of the social credit 
theory in Canada. The United Farmer, 
organ of that party, declares that “the 
forces headed by Mr. Aberhart are now 
discussing the possibility of running can- 
didates in the Federal field, to the preju- 
dice of the U. F. A. members who were 
responsible for Major Douglas’ appear- 
ance before a committee of the House of 
Commons in 1923, and again in 1934 ; who 
have been the spearhead of the move- 
ment in Canada which seeks to bring 
about the social control of credit and of 
all financial power.” The Aberhart 
forces not only borrowed the social credit 
idea but it appears that they are going to 


Lesson in Alberta’s election is 
plain. “Give us genuine reform’’ 
cry the people. Will they get it? 


requisition the services of Major Doug- 
las, who is expected to come to Canada 
under terms of his contract with the 
United Farmers, who engaged him for 
two years. But it is said that Douglas 
has already repudiated the Aberhart ver- 
sion of his plan. 

Incidentally the U. F. A. government 
presented their successors with an empty 
provincial treasury and one of the new 
premier’s first acts was to issue a sooth- 
ing statement to the public because of the 
suspension of payment on Alberta gov- 
ernment savings certificates. He then 
called up Dominion Premier R. B. Ben- 
nett, asking for a loan of $18,000,000 
from the federal government, succeeded 
in getting $2,500,000 to carry the province 
until the end of October, when the elec- 
tions will be over. Premier Bennett, a 
rich Conservative, holds his own seat in 
the Dominion House of Commons from 
Calgary, Alberta, and would certainly 
lose it in next month’s general election 
if the Social Creditors opposed him. 

What Is Social Credit? 

The social credit plan is another effort 
to bridge the gap between production 
and consumption. The blueprint of this 
bridge was drafted by Major Douglas, 
engineer-economist. His theory is that 
because of the exactions of the financial 
system for such purposes as interest, 
stock dividends, etc., the income of pro- 
ducers is never sufficient to buy the goods 
which they have produced, which results 


in a surplus of goods, followed by un- 
employment and economic dislocation. 
This analysis is familiar. The solution 
is, he says, to estimate the difference be- 
tween the income of all the country’s 
consumers and the price of all the goods 
available for consumption. The gov- 
ernment would then issue credit slips to 
consumers for sufficient amounts to pur- 
chase all surplus production, whereat 
production and employment would be 
permanently stimulated and an ever- 
improving standard of living result. 

Mr. Aberhart has drastically altered 
the Douglas blue print. Ernie Pyle, a 
staff writer for the Washingrton Daily 
News, who has been touring Canada, ex- 
presses Aberhart’s version of social credit 
this way: 

“On the first of every month, every 
man and woman in Alberta will be cred- 
ited with $25 at a clearing house. They’ll 
get a slip to show the credit is there. 
Children will get smaller amounts. 

“Now that would pump $10,000,000 in 
credit into Alberta every month, and that 
would skyrocket prices. So Aberhart will 
apply the brakes in the form of a ‘levy.’ 
The result would be something like this : 

“A farmer would sell a bushel of wheat. 
A commission would set a ‘just price’ of 
60 cents. The farmer would get 55 cents, 
the government five cents. Then the mil- 
ler would make 40 pounds of flour from 
that bushel, and sell it for $1.20, the mil- 
ler getting $1.10, the government 10 
cents. Then the baker would make 50 
loaves of bread from that, selling the 
bread for seven cents a loaf, the baker 
getting $3, the government 50 cents. 

“You see, the government has made 65 
cents off that bushel of wheat. It’ll use 
that for government debts and purchases 
outside the province. Of course, Alberta 
(Continued on page 447) 
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Biographers Still Intrigued by Gompers 


F irst of all, the biography of a re- 
markable man, Rowland Hill Har- 
vey’s “Samuel Gompers, Champion of 
the Toiling Masses,”* is much more than 
a chronology of events. It is also a his- 
tory of the formative period of American 
trade unionism, and of the American 
Federation of Labor, which Gompers 
fathered and guided for more than 40 
years, and of the relationship between 
organized labor and its country — and the 
world. And running like a thread 
through the narrative is a constantly ex- 
pressed conjecture of the effectiveness of 
Gompers’ leadership. Reading a book of 
this sort is like traveling the road of a 
man’s progress which is marked not only 
with the milestones he passed, the accom- 
plishments he made — but also with sign- 
posts pointing into the hazy distances of 
the roads his feet refused to take. What 
if he had g:one that way? Would labor 
have been advantaged? Why did he fol- 
low the main road on one occasion only to 
detour from it at another time? You 
have to explore the man’s inner conscious- 
ness as well as the influences that sur- 
round him, to know this. Mr. Harvey 
has attempted to do so. 

When Samuel Gompers boarded the 
train that took him to the El Paso con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor he may have realized that he would 
never see his beloved Washington again. 
He was 74 years old. He was worn out, 
tired out, used up. But he never con- 
sidered quitting. He died in harness. 
After a tremendous ovation the conven- 
tion had unanimously re-elected him to 
the ofiice he had held so long. He had 
then gone down into Mexico, “speaking 
and moving as a central figure in that 
pageant which meant the triumph of la- 
bor in Mexico over the influences of reac- 
tion,” a triumph which Gompers himself 
had helped to make possible. The strain 
was too great. He was carried on board 
a train on a stretcher, reached San An- 
tonio, Texas, where he died on December 
13, 1924. 

But the monument that Gompers built 
— the American Federation of Labor — 
still is his own. Eleven years later his 
policies have not been changed in any im- 
portant respect. Confronted with the 
same kind of a situation, organized labor 
makes the same kind of a decision Gom- 
pers would have made. It hates radicals, 
fights the Manufacturers’ Association, 
refuses to have anything to do with a la- 
bor party, plays politics in the same way 
Gompers found effective. Even the 
phrases he coined are still trenchant. 

A wealth of data is available for the 
biographer. Gompers’ personal papers — 
an immense number of them — his me- 
mentoes, the office he occupied — are pre- 
served at the Federation headquarters. 
He had completed his autobiography, 
“Seventy Years of Life and Labor.” 
Many of his friends and associates in the 
labor movement — Frank Morrison, An- 


Latest work by Rowland Hill 
Harvey seeks to pluck the mys- 
tery of the great labor leader. 
Well-balanced work. 


drew Furuseth, John L. Lewis, William 
Green, Edward N. Nockels — ^to name 
only a few, are still active. They remem- 
ber him keenly. 

Goei to Original Source* 

Mr. Harvey lists an enormous bibliog- 
raphy of sources for his book — first of all 
is Gompers’ own “copy book” which con- 
tains transcripts of all his letters. There 
were also his speeches, records of his 


testimony before Congrressional commit- 
tees, minutes of conventions, meetings of 
labor organizations and of the A. F. of L. 
executive committee. Then you will find 
a list of books, reports, government docu- 
ments, pamphlets, newspapers and maga- 
zines where material was found bearing 
on Gompers’ life and actions, an amazing 
miscellany, ranging from Terence Pow- 
derly’s “Thirty Years of Labor,” to Rabbi 
Wise’s address at Gompers’ funeral ser- 
vices. All of these had their part in the 
author’s purpose, that of estimating the 
little cigarmaker’s place in history. 

The life of Gompers, which means the 
life of the American Federation of Labor 
which was almost his sole interest, is a 
record not only of accomplishments. 
There are failures. There are mistakes. 
There were times when Sam Gompers 
(Continued on page 447) 
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A Word of The eternal round of dreary human 

Encouragement blunders appears to be about to repeat 
itself. What the world learned at the 
cost of 20,000,000 lives and $50,000,000,000 in the mad days 
from 1914-1918 appears to be exactly nothing. War appears 
as certain at this moment — even more certain than in August, 
1914. The sword rattling of Signor Mussolini differs very 
little from the sword rattling of Wilhelm. The eager, 
credulous goose-stepping of Italian youth duplicates the 
mechanical precision of the German troops 21 years ago. 
If one should take down a publication from June, 1914, or 
July, 1914, he could find just about the same insane maneuver- 
ing, the same grandiose flag-waving, the same defensive rant- 
ings^ that preceded the World War. 

Yet the picture is not as black as we have painted it, nor 
does the situation square as perfectly with the frescoes on the 
walls of the insane asylums as at first they appeared to do. In 
every country of the world — even in Italy — there is a large 
group of influential people who know that war is nothing more 
than mass murder and that it is no economic cure for over- 
loaded population or for depressed business. They know war 
is an illusion, and that its life-giving force is illusory. It may 
create for a short period the sense of national well-being, but it 
leaves a nation flatter than before. It leaves dying upon 
battlefields the best human product of that nation and it drains 
away the resources and sets madmen more firmly in the chairs 
of power. This group has been very carefully studying modern 
day economic situations and they know that a nation can be 
placed upon an economy of abundance so that all the citizens 
can exist in a state of well-being far above the subsistence level, 
and this can be done without regimentation and without a loss 
of those values known as the “democratic rights of citizens.” 
This group exists in every nation, is growing stronger, and 
is developing more practical power. It will stand ready to 
take over that power in every nation when the war-mad lords 
have bankrupted the nation and drained it dry of economic 
power and substance. It is a pity that such cosmic lunatics 
as Signor Mussolini can not be halted before they slaughter 
thousands of men and do great economic damage. 

Apparently they cannot be but it is good to know that the 
world is forging a better method and this will, in time, 
be tried. 


Sunshine The very ably edited Labor Advocate of El 

in El Paso Paso, Texas, has set down in some of its 

recent issues the conditions under which the 
El Paso Electric Company expects to adjust industrial dis- 
putes with electrical workers. These conditions are of the 
kind and such that they should be known by every citizen in 
the United States and should be weighed and studied by those 
people who believe in orderly adjustment of disputes. The 
El Paso Electric Company has closed all openings in its walls 
with bricks. It has built a seven-foot fence with the latest 
approved tvire methods and it has established sleeping quarters 
with improved kitchen facilities within and behind these walls 
and fences. It has already employed gunmen and has machine 
guns mounted behind these walls. The El Paso Electric 
Company is a public service corporation. At the same time 
the company is following a policy meant to be an active 
aggravation to union employees of the company. They are 
laying off men holding union cards, and are contracting out 
the work formerly performed by these men though the com- 
pany has all the equipment and trained workers for the 
performance of this work. 

It is the policy of big business to talk about constitutional 
rights and it is the policy of public service corporations to 
object strenuously to government interference with their busi- 
ness. And it is the policy of these business men to decry the 
mentioning of the so-called class war in the United States, and 
yet these same business men prosecute with all the avidity of 
daring soldiers with funds collected from the public, this same 
class struggle. 


Do Wholesale A period of tolerance is ending. Take 
Foreclosures ' Steel City, for instance. A city of about 
Loom? • - ' 300,000 inhabitants — it has large manu- 

facturing interests in glass, steel, automo- 
bile accessories, clothing, and other commodities. It was 
severely damaged by the depression. Wages dropped. Thou- 
sands of men were without work. Many of these employees 
owned homes or at least were buying their homes on the 
installment plan. It came about that thousands of these 
workers could not even meet the taxes on these homes. The 
first year nothing was said by county officials to these delin- 
quent taxpayers. As the depression deepened into darkness 
greater than that of any other business disaster, the court 
house blinked again at the growing list of'tax delinquents. In 
the third year the sheriff received notices — in one. case 'we. 
know it to be a fact, one sheriff received 1,500 notices — that 
householders were owing hundreds of thousands of dollars to ' 
the state and city. Knowing that an election was to fall 
due that particular year the sheriff forgot about these delin^ 
quent taxpayers and no evictions were made nor sheriff sales 
held during that third year. But now the election is over — 
now -Shylock is demanding his pound of flesh — mortgagors 
want these homes and the wage earners still unemployed, or 
still working on part-time and with half-pay, are unable to 
meet the delinquent taxes. Does this mean that darker days 
than ever before still lie ahead for these United States? May • 
we expect to see wholesale evictions quietly and firmly for 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of American citizens? 
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That this is not a fictitious crisis may be discovered by a 
report through Washington from the Associated Press that 
even Uncle Sam has begun to foreclose mortgages on homes. 


Industry’s The National Industrial Conference Board, an 
Dilemma employer’s research organization, tries hard to 
give the impression of fairness. It has made 
public a group of interesting figures. These figures show that 
hourly rates are in general back to 1929 levels, but the pay 
given the workers is only 76 per cent of the 1929 average. 
This, of course, means that when hours were reduced, industry 
refused to maintain the weekly and yearly income of the men. 
Now industry is faced with the same old dilemma as to how 
the goods produced can be purchased with 76 per cent of the 
1929 income. Being faced with this dilemma, industry takes 
the position that it is impossible to pay labor any more on a 
weekly basis because this would mean a rise in the price of 
goods, thus ignoring the generally accepted fact that under 
mass production a rise in labor rates is not generally reflected 
in cost. So industry wants labor to work longer hours in 
order to get more pay which will leave labor exactly where 
it was before machine production placed in the hands of 
industry a tool for raising not only labor’s income and pur- 
chasing power but the standard of life for the whole people. 
Industry will remain blind apparently forever and will never 
look toward the future, and will never relearn its old-fashioned 
economics. 


Something The National City Bank of New York 

Waiting Proof? issues a monthly bulletin written by 
highly paid economists. We have been 
the recipient of this bulletin for years and never let a month 
go by unless we at least examine it. We do not always find 
the bulletin to be rudely frank and realistic, but in September 
the National City Bank’s economists take a brutal wTack at 
the government’s tax program. The bulletin says : 

“It accepts the theory that the private fortunes are 
unearned, that equivalent values have not been given for 
them, that they have been acquired by exploiting the weak 
and helpless members of society, and that poverty exists 
for this reason. Let there be no mistake about the issue: if 
this theory is true, the new tax legislation is justified. On 
the other hand, if it is untrue, and these fortunes are only 
incidental to much larger benefits conferred upon the public 
by the fortune-makers, then the tax legislation, like the 
Communist Manifesto, is based upon egregious fallacies, 
and if put into effect will do vastly more injury to the public 
than to the owners of private fortunes, even though the 
latter are obliterated. The adoption of the principle is a 
menace to all of the institutions of the society we know, for 
it threatens the system of social relations by which all the 
progress of the past has been achieved, and by which the 
wage-working millions have been accustomed to obtain em- 
ployment. It is a proposal to destroy the highly developed, 
essentially co-operative, system by which all wants have been 
supplied, trusting to a theory that a better one can be de- 
veloped before too many people have died of starvation, 
waiting.” 


Incidentally, it is to be noted that the bulletin does not 
undertake to disprove the allegation. They view the wage 
system as a free contract system serviceable as a means of 
co-operation in production, and they decry the view of the 
wage system as a system of slavery. 


The Anarchs of It is getting just a little bit too hot for 
Big Business 58 corporation lawyers who undertook 
to defend the Constitution by creating 
an atmosphere of prejudice in which the United States 
Supreme Court was expected to render its decision against the 
Wagner Labor Act. They are beginning to crawl abjectly 
before the rising tide of ridicule and adverse public opinion. 
The steel-trust lawyer, Reed, has tried repeatedly to explain 
away his original statement ; namely, “that when a lawyer 
tells his client that a law is unconstitutional, then that law is 
a nullity.” As this resounding declaration of anarchy took its 
way across the country, steel-trust Reed found the comments on 
his declarations unpleasant in the extreme. He now wants it 
understood that he was not advocating disobedience of the 
law, but the truth is that the whole publicity stunt of these 
58 lawyers is a lawless, a boldly lawless, attack upon Consti- 
tutional rights and upon court practices. It is on par with 
the cheap criminal lawyers who undertake to try criminal 
cases in the newspapers and is about on the level with rigging 
juries and other such questionable practices. 


Defending the The sham and the hypocrisy of big busi- 
Constitution ness in its inflated pretense that it is 
supporting the Constitution and the rights 
of the American people, was never more clearly exposed than 
it has been by what has been happening in New York City. 
Mayor LaGuardia wished to submit a referendum to the 
people of New York City asking them if the voters wished 
to have a municipal electric light plant erected. The power 
company went to a local court and secured an injunction 
stopping the holding of such an election. Mayor LaGuardia 
rightly calls a referendum “the highest type of legislative 
action.” It is the most elementary of all democratic prac- 
tices — one that is guaranteed by the American Constitution 
and by the articles of incorporation of every city of the 
United States. 

The power company, backed by big business, does not believe 
that the people of New York should exercise this very simple 
elementary prerogative of a democratic people. Shouting 
democracy and standing by the Constitution in one breath, 
they whisper to their friend the judge with the next, and the 
whole structure of guaranteeing American rights crumbles 
to dust. 


One of the eternal conflicts out of which life is made up is 
that between the efforts of every man to get the most he can 
for his services and that of society disguised under the name 
of capital to get his services for the least possible return. 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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SOME PHASES OF THE CONSUMERS’ REVOLT 


P ICKETING has become fashionable 
in New York City with the exploits 
of a “silk stocking” organization, 
the League of Women Shoppers, devoted 
to the aid of retail store clerks, and it 
is being done effectively. When clerks 
went on strike at the Ansonia shoe stores 
the league supported the strike. Real- 
izing that many actresses bought their 
shoes at these shops, and appreciating 
the publicity value of their own actress 
members, the league sent out leading 
ladies from some of the most popular 
plays in the city to carry the placards. 
The strike was won, and much credit was 
given to the women by the Retail Shoe 
Salesmen’s Union. 

The membership of this new organiza- 
tion includes many keenly intelligent, 
creatively minded women, the kind who 
have risen to national prominence 
through their own efforts and talents. 
President is Aline Davis Hays, costume 
designer on her own, and wife of the 
attorney, Arthur Garfield Hays. Among 
the sponsors are Eva Le Gallienne and 
Peggy Wood, the actresses; Cornelia 
Bryce Pinchot, wife of former governor 
Plnchot, who has distinguished herself 
on the picket line in her own state of 
Pennsylvania; Mary R. Beard, author 
and historian; Mary Van Kleek, director 
of the Russell Sage Foundation; Mrs. 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong; Mrs. Jacob 
Riis; Caroline Pratt, principal of a fash- 
ionable private school ; Margaret Bourke- 
White, the photographer; Tess Slesin- 
ger, novelist; Elizabeth Hawes, one of 
America’s leading fashion designers. 

Justice for retail store clerks is the 
aim of the organization, and its members 
are canny strategists. Their present drive 
is to maintain the 40-hour week for the 
clerks. Recently two young women were 
jailed for picketing. They emerged from 
court triumphant. When charges were 
brought against them the league brought 
counter charges because they had been 
insulted and hustled into a cell containing 
two drunken men. The judge not only 
dismissed the charges against them, but 
also dismissed the offensive court attend- 
ant and ruled that picketers are not to 
be put in cells with drunks, criminals and 
streetwalkers. 

The league is engaged in sending out 
letters of information to a list of 15,000 
names. They reveal the names of stores 
which have increased hours or decreased 
wages for clerks, and which are being 
picketed by the league. For our New 
York readers I will publish the list, which 
at this time includes Saks’ Fifth Avenue, 


Saks’ 34th Street, McCreery, Oppenheim 
Collins in Brooklyn, and Namm. 

The organization has enlisted the co- 
operation of such women’s groups as the 
Consumers’ League which led a crusade 
against the stores some 40 years ago ; 
the Catholic Big Sisters, and the United 
Council of Working Class Women. 

The next development was the actual 
organizing of the store clerks. There 
were many who scoffed when Benjamin 
B. Goodman, organizer for Local 1250 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
said he would need a big hall for a mass 



From The Progressive 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH THIS PICTURE? 

The cartoonist has represented the irate cus- 
tomer as a man, while the organized protest 
actually is being made by women. 

meeting. He hired the Manhattan Opera 
House, and with the assistance of the 
Shoppers League and the Consumers 
League, the meeting was called and the 
hall was packed. It was said to be the 
largest turnout of retail clerks the coun- 
try has ever seen. Within a week after 
the meeting more than 200 inquiries had 
come into union headquarters. Gertrude 
Weil Klein in the New Leader writes: 

“Last Saturday pickets were placed on 
duty around the stores which have in- 
creased working hours since the collapse 
of NRA. It is obvious that all that is 
holding other stores back is fear. Some 
of the stores compel their employees to 
give up their newspapers before they go 
into the store for fear union leaflets are 
being smuggled into the store in the 
newspapers.” 


While no picketing has been done in 
Washington it is obvious that some de- 
partment store owners’ consciences are 
being reinforced by their respect for 
public opinion because they are advertis- 
ing in the newspapers that they have not 
increased hours for their clerks but have 
employed extra people in order to retain 
the 40-hour week. The big Washington 
stores are closed on Saturday during 
July and August and adjustments in per- 
sonnel policies did not have to be made 
until autumn business began. 

Undoubtedly the NRA retail store 
code did correct many abuses, and for 
the sake of increased employment, if for 
no other reason, we do not want to see 
store managements go back to evil prac- 
tices. To be effective, protests have to 
be made both vocally and in the store’s 
ledger of accounts. It should be a 
pleasure for every fair-minded woman 
to read an advertisement of this sort: 

“This store will be open until 9 p. m. 
Friday evening for the convenience of 
our customers, but this does not mean 
an increase in working time for our em- 
ployees. Extra salespeople are em- 
ployed and the 40-hour week is main- 
tained.” 

Cost of Consumption Goods 

Now for a few items about the cost 
of groceries and other necessary regular 
purchases. Prices on fresh vegetables 
dropped a good deal during the summer 
because of a favorable growing season 
compared with the drought of last sum- 
mer. Meat prices did not follow the 
downward course. There was another 
sharp rise in the price of pork and hog 
products. Pork chops are nudging their 
July, 1929, price, while lard is 7 per cent 
higher than in that year and month. Beef 
prices have risen greatly compared to a 
year ago. Chuck roast was 40 per cent 
higher in July, 1935, than in July, 1934. 
Lamb is the most reasonably priced meat, 
shows less increase in price in the past 
year. It showed a slight decrease in 
price during the month of July. 

The Consumers’ Guide, issued by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
says that “indications at the present time 
point to no reduction in pork prices for 
some time, although there may be a 
moderate drop during the fall when the 
1935 spring pig crop is marketed. The 
drought of 1934 will have an effect on 
hog supplies for many months to come 
and no sharp drop in the retail prices of 
hog products appears likely during the 
coming fall and winter.” 

(Continued on page 452) 
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Courtesy U. 8. Bureau of Home Hconomica 

Easy to Launder — Easy to Wear 

By SALLY LUNN 

In choosing ready-made clothing reach them easily; it has ragls 
for the children, or in selecting pat- sleeves that do not bind at tl 
terns, if you do your own sewing, shoulder or armpit. The necklit 
watch for simplicity, plainness, and is cut low enough not to interfei 
wearability from the child’s point with free movement. The sho: 
of view. sleeves are recommended even f< 

This little boy wears a garment winter time in adequately heat« 
designed in the U. S. Bureau of buildings, as they are more comfor 
Home Economics. It has a simu- able for the child to wear. A loni 
lated shaped collar, stitched flat, sleeved sweater may be put on 
that is no trouble to the child or to the room is too cool, and you wi 
the person who launders his cloth- find that a child’s garment cut alor 
ing; it has nice large buttons and the lines of this one will last muc 
button holes, placed where he can longer, as strain on seams is avoide 


ORGANIZING CALL TO 
WOMEN OF THE SOUTH 

A drive to organize women’s auxil- 
iaries in I. B. E. W. locals in the South 
is beginning. By the time you read this 
Journal, letters probably will be in the 
hands of financial secretaries of 140 
southern locals, asking their co-opera- 
tion in bringing to a favorable vote in 
the local union the question of women’s 
participation in the union progn^am. 

The letters are being sent out by Mrs. 
H. L. Tolle, president of the auxiliary to 
L. U. 608, Savannah, Ga., assisted by 
members of this auxiliary. Mrs. Tolle 
has long felt the need of a more exten- 
sive women’s movement in this section 
and has inaugurated the campaign with 
the expressed hope that other southern 
auxiliaries would step in and help. “I 
am counting particularly on help from 
Miami and Atlanta, two strong auxil- 
iaries,” Mrs. Tolle said. “I know they 
are anxious to help the women organize 
in the other locals.” The new auxiliary 
to Local No. 683, El Paso Texas, which 
is having a very busy and exciting time, 
also will be asked to endorse the drive 
and assist in it as will other southern 
auxiliaries. 

A booklet is to be prepared showing 
the various steps in forming an auxiliary. 
One of the first steps is a favorable vote 
in the local union, but this must be ac- 
companied by enthusiasm on the part of 
at least a few of the women who will be 
willing to undertake the leadership and 
the responsibility of interesting the 
others. It offers a fine opportunity for 
those who have always wanted a wider 
education in unionism, in the labor 
cause, and active service in the economic 
struggle. 

If possible, representatives from the 
older auxiliaries will go to neighboring 
towns to help their new sisters get 
started. 

But in the final analysis it is up to the 
wives of local union members in the 
South to show their interest. If your 
husband, or son, or brother, is a mem- 
ber of a local in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, New Mexico, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, or 
Virg^inia, and if you have always felt 
that you would like to know more about 
the labor movement and play a helpful 
part in it, even though you could not be 
a member of a local union, now is the 
time to speak up. Tell him you would 
like to be a member of an auxiliary, and 
ask him to vote for the formation of one. 

The following letter to the Journal 
was received from Mrs. Tolle f llowing 
her visit to Washington: 

To all Members and their Wives, of 
the I. B. E. W. 

I wonder how many members and their 
families realize what our International 
Office is really doing up there in Wash- 
ington? Do we understand how human 
and real those people are, and what they 
are trying to do, to help us? 

The past summer when I took my va- 
cation that’s what I found out, how they 


work up there. How they look out for 
the interest of the members. How the 
men’s insurance is kept. The efficiency 
of the office. There is no loafing around 
that place. Everybody works hard. 

You have no idea what a thrill it was 
when I stood before a beautiful building 
and realized it was “ours,” and that’s 
how all members and their families 
should feel. Each and every one of us 
have a part in that building. 

It was like meeting old friends when I 
was introduced to Mr. Tracy and Mr. 
Bugniazet. They make you feel at home 
right away, especially when Mr. Tracy 
smiles and when you hear Mr. Bugnia- 
zet’s big booming laugh. I wish every 
member could visit this building. It 
would increase bis pride in his organiza- 
tion a hundred fold. 

Now I am asking again for the south- 
ern locals to get busy and organize aux- 


iliaries. We women can be a great help 
to the organization if the men will just 
help us get started. 

I hope that the auxiliaries already or- 
ganized will endorse the letter we are 
going to send out to the locals, and we 
especially ask the support of Miami and 
Atlanta’s auxiliaries. Let’s have a let- 
ter of encouragement from Mrs. Wea- 
sels and Mrs. Stroud. Please write in 
to the Journal your helpful ideas. 

How many auxiliaries have we already 
organized? Will each auxiliary let us 
know so that we may help the new ones 
that may wish to get started. I feel sure 
we all want to see an auxiliary drive, and 
a successful one. Let’s put our shoulders 
to the wheel and succeed. 

Yours for more auxiliaries, 

Mrs. H. L. Tolle. 
406 E. 33rd Street 
Savannah, Ga. 
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L. U. NO. 1. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

(No. 8 of a series of articles written by the 

press secretary of Local Union No. 1, 

St. Louis, Mo.) 

St. Louis to the Front 

In the past year St. Louis has had its share 
of depression work contributed by the gov- 
ernment in PWA work. However, our men 
have been working on a part-time basis and 
day by day in a little way the labor situation 
has been improving. The following con- 
struction has contributed impartially to our 
members: The federal building, the comple- 
tion of our municipal auditorium, additional 
plant space of the Fisher Body plant of the 
General Motors Co., Neighborhood Gardens 
(a 273-family apartment in an old slum 
area), increased air-conditioning in large 
industrial plants, residences and office build- 
ings, and several million dollars remodeling 
at the refineries of the Shell Petroleum Com- 
pany, within an hour’s ride of St. Louis. 

It seems as though business in general is 
taking the depression in hand and trying to 
get over the fence instead of waiting for the 
fence to fall down to get on the better side. 

In keeping with our slogan of “St. Louis to 
the front,” the voters of our metropolis on 
the Father of Waters, voted to issue $7,600,- 

000 in bonds to purchase 37 blocks on the 
river front as their share of the $30,000,000 
proposed for the Jefferson-Expansion mem- 
orial, commemorating the Louisiana Pur- 
chase in 1803 by Thomas Jefferson and the 
heroes who made our national expansion pos- 
sible. This memorial is of national impor- 
tance. The late Champ Clark said, “I tell 
you when we became a world power. It was 
on the 30th day of April, 1803, when Thomas 
Jefferson bought from Napoleon, for a song, 
the Louisiana Territory. * * • If it hadn’t 
been for him, men could not have lived where 

1 live and be American citizens.” (Well, I’m 
just a “Lover of light work” but that goes 
for me, too.) That territory, which origin- 
ally cost the United States $15,000,000 is now 
estimated to be worth $165,000,000. (Editor’s 
note: Don’t you mean billions?) 

Eadiating from old St. Louis, on the banks 
of the Mississippi, expeditions went forth, 
new boundaries were defined and established 
until the dreams of Thomas Jefferson be- 
came history — the Louisiana Purchase gave 
us the Rocky Mountains, a claim reaching to 
the Pacific and to the Mexican border. Texas 
brought us to the Rio Grande, and the far 
northwest gave us the stepping stone to 
Alaska. 

The west bank of the Mississippi at St. 
Louis is fraught with a wealth of historic 
associations beneath the flags of France, 
Spain and the United States in succession, 
with British dominion abutting the eastern 
shore. 

It is estimated that 5,000 persons will be 
employed in clearing the site and in the con- 
struction of this memorial. 

St. Louis As a Convention City 

It was stated by Frank N. Belgrano, Jr., 
the national commander of the American 
Legion, at their seventeenth annual conven- 
tion in St. Louis, that “St. Louis fulfilled its 


promise,” showing its hospitality and enter- 
taining the largest attendance at any of the 
American Legion conventions. 

The key to the city was turned over to the 
national commander and his first edict stated 
that anyone could park their car anywhere, 
any place and anytime during the conven- 
tion. This privilege was not abused but cars 
were found every place but on the old church 
steeple. The convention lasted four days and 
the old town Jiad the spirit of a Mardi Gras. 
St. Louis has never experienced a more color- 
ful and lengthy parade in its history. All 
Legionnaires should be complimented on 
their good behavior and St. Louis was proud 
to entertain them. 

Electrical Inspectors’ Convention, 
Jefferson Hotel 

The handy man who attempts to correct all 
minor electrical troubles in the home was 
scored as a constant menace to his family 
and his neighbors by James A. Smith in a 
talk before delegates attending the thirty- 
first annual convention of the western sec- 
tion of the International Association of Elec- 
trical Inspectors. Smith, from New York 
City, is a member of the public relations com- 
mittee of the organization. Smith said a sur- 
vey of 1,000 fires of electrical origin, with a 
fire loss of $760,000, showed $730,000 loss 
from fires caused by improper maintenance 
or unapproved extensions of existing equip- 
ment. Fire records show that 37 per cent 
of electrical fires were caused by forgotten 
electric irons, he said. (Fellows, take note 
of this and use it in your next sales talk.) 

American Hospital Association Convention, 
at the Auditorium 

Quite different from what the general pub- 
lic would think, this convention offered an 
exhibit to the public and hospital authorities 
that was worthy of mention. From the 
powerhouse to the X-ray and operating room, 
the kitchen to the lounge, the receiving room 
to the exit, the exhibitors were there to co- 
operate in closer relationship in both a 
personal and business way. The Holtzer- 
Cabot Electric Co. had a display that any 
electrician would enjoy set up by their engi- 
neer, who was none other than Paul E. Frei- 
wald, a member of Local No. 134, Chicago, 
111. The writer spent several hours with this 
Brother that were very enjoyable. 

Other Conventions for Several Months 
to Come 

American Occupational Therapy Associa- 
tion, October. 

Service Star Legion, composed of women 
relatives of participants in the World War, 
October. 

Aeronautical Division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, October. 

National Dairy Show, week of October 14. 

The Southern Medical Association, Novem- 
ber 19 to 22. 

The Anti-Saloon League of America, De- 
cember 1 to 4. 

American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, December 30 to January 4. (In 
connection with the above convention an ex- 
hibit of objects and methods of science will 
be held in the Municipal Auditorium.) 


Many organizations will convene here 
when the Department of Superintendence of 
National Education Association meets Feb- 
ruary 22 to 26. 

In the spring the American Physical Edu- 
cation Society, the U. S. Army Chaplains’ 
Association, the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation, the International Society for Crippled 
Children, the Northern Baptists and South- 
ern Baptists will hold conventions in St. 
Louis. 

Some of our boys in Local No. 1 take in 
these conventions, as well as the writer. 
They are very educational and it improves 
your knowledge quite a bit. 

In Memoriam 

Three Brothers are missed from our ranks 
since our last letter, namely: Harry Warner, 
John Nagel and Mickel Lynch. We mention 
these Brothers in this article for the benefit 
of the rank and file of our Brotherhood 
should they fail to read the resolutions under 
the heading “In Memoriam” in our Journal. 

Accidents 

Only one accident of a serious nature hap- 
pened this fall when Miles Myers suffered 
burns of the face and right arm when he con- 
tacted wires carrying 440 volts while install- 
ing stage lights at the Municipal Auditorium. 
Brother Myers is again at work and we all 
wish him better luck next time. 

Electra Athletic Club News 

On the off weeks our members have been 
enjoying themselves playing hand-ball, 
wrestling, boxing (Oh, yes; we have a regu- 
lation ring) and the less strenuous game of 
ping-pong. We have staged one amateur 
prize fight and the committee is arranging 
more for the winter months. 

The basement of our building has been 
transformed into a modernistic night-club, 
showing the artistry of electrical effects. 
Our back-bar is a work of art and besides 
the black clouds that hung over us for five 
weeks (meaning colored musicians) the hang- 
out is like an old homestead. 

Odds and Ends 

Our morning paper states, in their 
“Apropos of Nothing in Particular”: “As 
science advances in household electrical de- 
vices, the time is coming when we’ll all have 
to be electricians.” Yea — and let them burn 
up their homes! 

When your sweetie writes to you have her 
seal the envelope with the white of an egg 
and it cannot be opened by steaming it. 

If your ping-pong ball has been dented or 
crushed, it can often be restored by dropping 
it in boiling water. The same goes for your 
kid’s celluloid toys, provided they are not 
cracked or broken in such a way that the air 
has leaked out. (Get this, Leo Hennessy!) 

Did you notice that the press secretary of 
Local No. 211 has been elected president of 
his local? (One way to get to the con- 
vention ?) 

The real estate report shows 14 new firms 
in St. Louis in the last three months, repre- 
senting $7,936,100 investment. 

St. Louis will pay homage to the venerable- 
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old monarch, the Veiled Prophet, and his con- 
sort of love and beauty, on October 9. Toy- 
land is the motif of the Veiled Prophet’s 
coronation fete. 

Science and Invention 

Maybe one of our Maine correspondents 
can give us the information about a plant in 
which the vast force of the moon-impelled 
tides will be converted into kilowats? 

M. A. “Morry” Newman, 

A Lover of “Light” Work. 


L. U. NO. 28, BALTIMORE, MD. 

Editor: 

Local No. 28, like many other places, has 
nothing much to say and less to offer. A few 
of our boys have located a job for short per- 
iods, while others are just packing concrete. 
Some non-union electricians here receive as 
low as 35 cents per hour, and that makes it 
tough on the union man with $1.37% per 
hour rate. WPA work has started on Camp 
Meade with the $76 for 120 hours. This 
same place during the war paid that much per 
week. Perhaps we may be forced to take 
the same steps as in New York City, when 
they started WPA. All our out-of-town 
boys are back in the fold and have a little 
surplus cash. 

So Baer lost his battle! Well, fellows, 
there are many negroes here in this city and 
they were insulting to the white people after 
the fight — really flocked into the white sec- 
tion to start trouble, and they did. If old 
“John L.” was champ there would be a dif- 
ferent story. I wish we could send 100,000 
of these negroes to Ethiopia for targets — 
that is, the type I mentioned above (the 
unruly) . 

I wonder what became of Ed. Garmatz, C. 
Griffin and some more of the old bunch ? Some 
of the old faces would be good jfor sore eyes. 


READ 

Return of Labor Day parade, by 
L. U. No. 595. 

Remedies for Present Ills, by L. U. 
No. 549. 

An old Local presses on, by L. U. 
No. 912. 

Recovery of industrial work, by 
L. U. No. 102. 

Protection for outside men, by 
L. U. No. 326. 

"One thought ahead of the brute," 
by L. U. No. 125. 

“Twenty Thousand Strong,” by 
L. U. No. 103. 

Politics in Canada, by L. U. No. 
435. 

Toledo goes forward, by L. U. 
No. 245. 

Rights of Americans, by L. U. 
No. 329. 

A varied, exciting lot of missives 
from far and wide bearing 
messages of cheer. 


And I wonder if John Partbee is getting his 
beer regular? He is Local No. 28’s champion. 
The busiest man we have is Campbell Carter, 
the sick committee and advisor; he’s on the 
job ahead of the patient. 

Never see the German Brothers spending 
their life’s savings. Johnnie Garrity will 
soon be on the pension list. We all hope he 
makes out o. k. Since they are among the 
great and near-great, we seldom ever see our 
Brothers John Duke, J. Behr and B. J. Tewey. 
Well, these boys are the brains of the trade 
and went places. 

And there are two more now on the police 
force and if they read this, please come up 


and show your authority — namely. Officers 
Cordea and Crowley. 

Now I know of nothing interesting to 
write except about my neighbors and friends 
in Baltimore, but can say it is noted for its 
crabs, oysters and fishing, and, take it from 
me, fishing now is great, and all kinds of fish. 

Here are some of the boys who have gone 
hay-seed the last few years: Cooper, Eve- 
son, O. King, Peddicord. And they say they 
like the farm, but, fellows, we never see any 
of their products. 

It may also be interesting to know that 
since 1932 Local No. 28 has- lost many mem- 
bers by death and I have kept track of each: 
Brothers A. Dodson, Keenan, Rolle, Welsh, 
Makinson, Prather, Wierard, Wollschlazer, 
and J. Huf. I may have missed one, but that 
is what life is to each and all of us. I did 
miss Brother Freimuth. May these Brothers 
rest in peace! 

Parks. 


L. U. NO. 38, CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Editor: 

At the Oldsmobile job, in Lansing, Mich., 
under the spreading chestnut tree, good fel- 
lows get together with smiles that do not 
come off, as you may see from the picture. 

Members from Local No. 28, Baltimore, 
Md., are J. Robinson, C, Mooney, J. Me, 
Cauley, G. Everson, E. Fleischer, L. Gauth- 
rop, H. Grascup, F. Klein, A. Kreis, J. Par- 
three, R. Chomet, A. Buchoff. From Local 
No. 134, Chicago, 111., H. Brown. From Ann 
Arbor, Mich., C. Dockter, R. C. Combs, of 
Local No 262; from Lansing Mich., Local No. 
665, R. Huff, G. Copp, C. Browning, A. Dia- 
nick, G. Hamblin, R. Marshall, L. Herre, G. 
Puckett, A. Bartets. From Cleveland, Ohio, 
Local No. 38, N. Myers, Guy Taylor, E. Sacks, 
O. Christ. N. Streitel, N, Brooks, A. Helmet, 
J. Morgan, L. Fiderius. 

I regret that the rest of the Chicago mem- 
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bers who had worked with us are not on the 
picture, and all of us wish a speedy recovery 
to the members of Chicago who were injured 
in the auto accident while returning to 
Chicago. (Hello, McCray, of L. U. No. 134, 
I hope your recovery is rapid.) 

While the job was not of long duration, 
the outstanding part of it was the good fel- 
lowship amongst all, including Foremen C. 
Browning, G. Puckett and Superintendent 
Bartets. And, by the way, if you ever 
visit Lansing, be sure to drop in at The Barn, 
out on N. Michigan Ave., where you will find 
Brother Bartets and his partner, who is also 
a Brother member and is on this picture. I 
regret very much that at this writing I can- 
not recall his name. 

In closing, I want to express my best 
wishes to all members I worked with on this 
job and I hope to have the pleasure of meet- 
ing all again. 

L. A. Fiderius. 


L. U. NO. 65, BUTTE, MONT. 

Editor; 

Another month’s gone and it’s time for a 
few lines. The Western Federation of Labor, 
Mine, Mill and Smeltermen have voted to 
continue their agreement with the mining 
company. The crafts have done very little 
so far. Things are far from satisfactory 
with the crafts. 

The last week has been a happy one for 
several of our members. They have been put 
to work for the first time in three or four 
years. Copper buying seems to be the direct 
cause of our members being put to work. 

Well, the big fight is over for Max Baer 
and his brother. Buddy. The man to trim 
him was from Montana and has come to the 
front in two or three years. It was an open 
season on the Baers — that is what Gracie 
Allen just said on the radio. 

I just received my copy of “Labor” from 
Washington, D. C., and there is surely a lot 
of hooey in it. The playing up of a boomer 
machinist is nauseating. The little boomers, 
or boys, who were forced to become outright 
tramps and join the CCC camps are a dis- 
grace to any government. In my labor 
paper President Roosevelt says it means 
$1,200 apiece. I would not have let the public 
know how much was graft. Only $360 for 
the boys and the rest for someone else. If 
the remainder was to feed them, that would 
be 1000 per cent more than what is allowed 
for private citizens. The boys’ cards were 
marked up to receive $45 per month for men 
on the trucks and they have never received 
more than $30 per month. Someone might 
be getting it. I know that they must keep 
their trucks up. One that I know is paying 
dues to the machinist union and is an un- 
married journeyman. The captain in charge 
makes them do the work or they might as 
well get out. 

I wish the President or Mr. Fechner would 
explain this situation. I would surely like 
to know where the $840 goes. 

R. G. Whitehead. 


L. U. NO. 68, DENVER, COLO. 

Editor: 

The annual convention of the Colorado 
State Federation of Labor was held in Den- 
ver some weeks ago. Our local officers took 
an active part in the proceedings, as did 
Harry Bell, International Representative. 
Cliff Noxon, our former business representa- 
tive and president for 12 consecutive years, 
and the active head of the State Federation 
for a number of years, was not a candidate 
to succeed himself as president of the state 
labor body. Cliff is chairman of the state 
land board at Colorado’s capital building, an 


appointment that resulted in his relinquish- 
ing the office of L. U. No. 68’s business man- 
ager. At the time he moved up into the 
Colorado state official circles, the number of 
offices he was actively engaged in paralleled 
in number the interlocking directorates one 
customarily finds linked with prominent bank 
presidents; perhaps I can enumerate them in 
a later issue of the Journal. 

Active interest in the various labor groups 
is the prime requisite as a preventive to the 
destruction of good working and living condi- 
tions. It is self-made home and job insur- 
ance combined. A home may be a home no 
matter how humble its arrangement, but its 
brightness is dimmed when useful occupation 
at wages consistent with fairness is denied 
the parent member of the home. No individ- 
uals or tradesmen connected with any par- 
ticular circle of activity have contributed 
more to the development of industry during 
the past 25 years than those engaged in 
electrical research, the electrical engineer 
and he of the more humble calling — the elec- 
trician — who takes complicated blue prints 
and a truck or carload of material and “gets 
results.” 

The most bitter opponent of labor could 
comb this country far and wide and in fair- 
ness to himself and all others be compelled 
to admit that so far as strikes and labor dis- 
turbances are concerned the electrical 
worker, while a leading factor in insisting 
upon good working conditions, has never been 
irrational in his demands. And if my associa- 
tion with my “buddies in the game” for the 
past 35 years has given me a fair insight into 
the average mental type of individual con- 
nected with the conduct of our union affairs 
— and I believe it has — I predict rationalism 
will continue to be the guiding spirit in the 
I. B. E. W., plus, of course, stabilized deter- 
mination along the same lines. 

The Grim Reaper has again taken toll from 
our midst in the past month; W. L. Smith, 
one of our older members, passed to the Great 
Beyond. Always attending local and other 
meetings at which the welfare of L. U. No. 68 
was concerned. Brother Smith’s practical 
suggestions and cordial manner wilt be 
greatly missed. 

Ray Lowderbach, one of our younger mem- 
bers, passed away suddenly from appen- 
dicitis. Ray was a member of L. U. No. 63’s 
baseball and basketball teams and his ever- 
present smile, whether he was engaged in 
playful combat or at the trade, bespoke the 
genial temperament that was so genuinely a 
part of his nature. Ray’s father has for 
years been identified with labor’s welfare, as 
secretary and business manager of the bak- 
ers’ union and a leading figure in the Trades 
and Labor Assembly. The many friends of 
the family share their bereavement. 

It seems to me that a very worthy tribute 
could be paid the memory of Will Rogers 
were future dictionaries to introduce “ain’t” 
as an accredited word. Though “ain’t” is 
discredited with being this nation’s most 
glaring slip-o’-speech. Will used it repeatedly 


Dear Correspondent: 

You won’t believe it, but we hate 
to cut Utters, Therefore, we sug- 
gest that every local press secre- 
tary be his own editor and keep his 
letter to the nearest approach to 
500 words as possible. Please 
don’t grouch if you find that a 
sentence or two is cut from your 
correspondence. 

The Journal. 


in his daily quips, and so effectively, too, 
that this apparent rough portion of his daily 
paragraph simply served to polish with 
frankness and brevity the circumstances 
upon which he was commenting; the oddities 
of Will’s speech were characteristic of a 
noble soul and grand, sterling character. 

Will Rogers “ain’t” with us any longer, 
and it will be a long time before we can 
accustom ourselves to the loss of his rich 
personality. 


Here are a few items of diversified interest 
from the Mile High City: 

Some months ago Denver newspapers 
headlined to the world that a great gold 
strike had been made in the old Ward mining 
district, 60 miles northwest of here. Recent 
disclosures have proven the find to be a 
gigantic hoax; the ore had been “salted.” 

Some weeks ago our daily papers went into 
front page hysterics over the immediate 
prosperity due to visit our community as a 
result of PWA and WPA grants; tradesmen 
hundreds of miles from here wrote for in- 
formation relative to the most advisable 
time to arrive, that neither they nor 
we might suffer embarrassment in regard 
to their being immediately placed at work 
upon Colorado’s “work for all” program. 
While Colorado’s mountains are not made 
from mole hills, it is not infrequent for Den- 
ver newspapers to thus treat news articles 
coming out of Washington, and here again is 
an instance where they have permitted over- 
enthusiasm to digress from actual facts con- 
cerning the volume of work “signed” for this 
district. Local No. 68 wishes there were 
work for all; and more. 

Colorado has differed little from other 
communities in the past few years; oppor- 
tunity for skilled tradesmen has been lack- 
ing to a degree common to other localities. 
Other than CWA, two years ago, the pick and 
shovel have supplanted the customary tools 
of mechanics and to procure even that type 
of labor necessitated, in most cases “relief 
processing.” For several years two new 
buildings for the federal government have 
been on blueprints; 1936 undoubtedly will 
see some of our boys actually making stan- 
dard time and meeting their home loans, etc. 
Some were fortunate to have work through- 
out the past spring and summer, due to re- 
pairs necessitated by damage to several 
prominent downtown buildings, the result of 
fires from overloaded. Improperly protected 
feeder cables and circuit wires. 

Yes, Denver has an inspection bureau, 
which in activity and thoroughness compares 
well with any in the U. S., but several of our 
older commercial buildings have their own 
generating plants with high-pressure steam 
engineers in attendance — a circumstance 
quite normal in its way, but not too infre- 
quently the old type combination engineer- 
electrician-in-charge influences building own- 
ers to feel that Installations that have held 
up for 40 years surely should be safe for an 
indefinite period; little thought being given to 
the natural disintegration of exposed insula- 
tion or the additional loads placed upon wires 
by the demands of tenants in remodeled 
spaces in these supposedly fireproof build- 
ings. Some of the most disastrous fires in 
our country’s history have originated in 
wire shafts of well constructed, fire proof edi- 
fices of the early era of skyscrapers, when 
open cable work was considered practical and 
safe; rigid conduit encased feeders of pres- 
ent-day construction are giving protection 
that for safety of property has found no 
superior method. 

Returning to the subject of Colorado’s 
“work for all” program, it can readily be seen 
that our two proposed PW.A. jobs will require 
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very few men and the two suggested WPA 
jobs which have dwindled to one, is a 
questionable proposition from several angles 
at this writing and would in any final anal- 
ysis present opportunity only to local citi- 
zens. We understand that conditions as per- 
taining to WPA jobs elsewhere will be ef- 
fective here on this type of “A” work, the 
so-called security wage with its famous non- 
interest bearing appendage “work or starve*’ 
augmenting the security probably. The 
writer is not biased relative to views of oth- 
ers upon the security wage proposition, but 
experience and observation bring one to the 
positive conclusion that the working man’s 
only asset comparatively speaking is his 
labor and its productivity, and why there 
should be such a wide discrepancy between 
the government-set prevailing wage for 
skilled tradesmen and the government-set 
security wage for these respective mechanics 
is a problem for the Winter Stove League. 

A fair balance between reason and justice 
was not reached in the process of setting a 
wage designed as a security wage when it is 
considered that one element of society must 


accept a stipulated return upon their efforts 
and another class, industry and commerce, 
can without apparent restraint skyrocket the 
price of commodities. Big business was ac- 
corded leeway in their observance of certain 
anti-trust laws at the inception of NBA. 
Seemingly, a sense of security reposes in the 
continuance of such a system. If NBA was 
judged an outlaw, how comes Tom must ac- 
cept a stipulated wage, but Dick and Harry, 
the foodstuffs duo, are permitted seemingly 
to run riot with an ever-increasing advance 
in prices of commodities? 

Again we find ourselves drifting back to 
normal, in this respect at least, utilizing the 
age-old method of stimulating business tem- 
porarily by subjecting the larger portion of 
our citizens to the necessity of accepting 
wages of continually shrinking value, while 
those who hold the reins upon actual neces- 
sities continue storing up a lop-sided type of 
wealth which from its very nature — super- 
abundance misplaced — ^becomes withdrawn 
from the natural channels of trade, is stored 
and remains stagnant to await further ex- 
ceptional return. 


“Soaking the rich’’ legislation was designed 
to place taxation upon the idle wealth to a 
greater extent than now exists, not with the 
intent of destroying individualism, but to 
lawfully place back into circulation hoarded 
sums that remain dormant, or await the will 
of the owners for exploitation or speculation, 
the advance agents of all economic 
depressions. 

Some day perhaps legislation of the afore- 
mentioned type may be enacted but it is 
hardly probable so long as the apparent 
lucrative game of lobbying is permitted and 
a district game sanctuary for lame ducks 
offers such alluring prospects. 

Jack Hunter. 


L. U. NO. 102, PATERSON, N. J. 

Editor: 

In the four months that Local Union No. 
102 has been back in its former stamping 
grounds a great deal of progress has been 
made. Above everything else, the morale of 
the entire membership has shown a decided 
turn for the better. 
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Boys, here is our growing list of I. 

B. E. W. amateur radio stations: 


W 8 AN B 

Carl P. Goetz 

Hamilton, Ohio 

W 7DXZ 

Frank C. Pratt 

Tacoma, Wash. 

W 8 DI 

E. E. Hertz 

Cleveland, Ohio 

WIDG W 

Melvin I. Hill 

W. Springfield, Mass. 

W3 JB 

William N. Wilson 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

W2GIY 

John C. Muller 

Bronx, N. Y. C. 

W5BHO 

D. H. Calk 

Houston, Texas 

W9MEL 

Harold S. (Mel) Hart 

Chicago, 111. 

W6EI 

P. H. Ward 

Houston, Texas 

W 6 C AP 

William L. Canze 

San Antonio, Texas 

W6HOB 

Rudy Rear 

Las Vegas, Nev. 

W5 ABQ 

Gerald Morgan 

San Antonio, Texas 

W9GVY 

E. 0. Schuman 

Chicago, 111. 

W5 JC 

J. B. Rives 

San Antonio, Texas 

W8DHQ 

Harold C. Whitford 

Hornell, N. Y. 

W4DL W 

Harry Hill 

Savannah. Ga. 

W 9 S M P 

Albert H. Waters 

Alton, 111. 

W9CCK 

John J. Noonan 

Chicago, 111. 

W9DMZ 

Clarence Kraus 

Kansas City, Kans. 

W8ACB 

Raymond Jelinek 

Detroit, Mich. 

W9PNH 

Frank Riggs 

Rockford, 111. 

W6I AH 

S. E. Hyde 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

W9 SO 0 

Harry V. Eyring 

Kansas City, Mo. 

N6I AH 

S. E. Hyde 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

W2BFL 

Anthony J. Samalionis 

Elizabeth, N. J. 

W4BSQ 

S. L. Hicks 

Birmingham, Ala. 

W 1 F J A 

Frank W. Lavery 

Somerville, Mass. 

W 6M GN 

Thomas M. Catish 

Fresno, Calif. 

W6 ASD 

Frank A. Finger 

Farmington, Ark. 

W8LQT 

J. H. Melvin 

Rochester, N. Y. 

W2BQB 

William E. Kind 

Bronx, N. Y. C. 

W8 A VL 

E. W. Watton 

Rochester, N. Y. 

W9DBY 

Kenneth G. Alley 

Marion, 111. 

W7EQM 

Albert W. Beck 

Big Sandy, Mont. 

W 8 GHX 

H. E. Owen 

Angola, N. Y. 

W 7 S Q 

James E. Williss 

Dieringer, Wash. 

W1 AGI 

W. C. Nielson 

Newport, R. I. 

W 1 INP 

Eugene G. Warner 

East Hartford, Conn. 

W 8 EDR 

W. 0. Beck 

Toledo, Ohio 

W7GG 

Geo. D. Crockett, Sr. 

Milwaukie, Oreg. 

W2 C AD 

Paul A. Ward 

Newark, N. J. 

W7II 

Sumner W. Ostrom 

Milwaukie, Oreg. 

W6LRS 

Ralph F. Koch 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

W9HNR 

Geo. E. Herschbach 

Granite City, 111. 

W 6 A O R 

Francis M. Sarver 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

W9NYD 

Elmer Zitzman 

Roxana, 111. 

W 6 GFI 

Roy Meadows 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

W9 VBF 

John Morrall 

Chicago, 111. 

W 6F WM 

Victor B. Appel 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

W 7 AKO 

Kenneth Strachn 

Billings, Mont. 

W6HLK 

Charles A. Noyes 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 

W7CPY 

R. Rex Roberts 

Roundup, Mont. 

W 6 HLX 

Frank A. Maher 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

W7DXQ 

A1 Eckes 

Miles City, Mont. 

W8DME 

Charles J. Heiser 

Auburn, N. Y. 

W 7 C T 

Les Crouter 

Butte, Mont. 

W8KCL 

Charles J. Heiser 

Auburn, N. Y. 

W9RCN 

Darrel C. Priest 

Jeffersonville, Ind. 

W9 RRX 

Bob J. Adair 

Midlothian, 111. 

W 9 R YF 

S. V. Jennings 

New Albany, Ind. 

W2DXK 

Irving Megeff 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

W8MC J 

Albert S. Arkle 

Weston, W. Va. 

W9RBM 

Ernest 0. Bertrand 

Kansas City, Mo. 

W2 AM B 

Fred W. Huff 

Woodbridge, N. J. 

W9ENV 

G. G. Pordyce 

Waterloo, Iowa 

W5FGC 

Milton T. Lyman 

Shreveport, La. 

W9 JP J 

P. N. Stephenson 

Waterloo, Iowa 

W4SE 

C. M. Gray 

Birmingham, Ala. 

W9 S 

Frank Smith 

Waterloo, Iowa 

W4LO 

L. C. Kron 

Birmingham, Ala. 

160 meter 



W 4 B O E 

C. T. Lee 

Birmingham, Ala. 

phone, 1963 



W4 JY 

I. J. Jones 

Birmingham, Ala. 

KC 

H. E. Owen 

Angola, N. Y, 

W4DHP 

Albert R. Keyser 

Birmingham, Ala. 

W 5EYG 

L. M. Reed 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

W7PGS 

C. A. Gray 

Walla Walla, Wash. 

W5EXY 

H. R. Fees 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

W 6 C R M 

William H. Johnson 

Lynwood, Calif. 



Canada 




V E 3 G K Sid Burnett 

Toronto, Ont. 



FRATERNITY GROWS 

BY COMMUNICATION 
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Local No. 102 had, as far back as 1930, re- 
alized that inroads were being made on its 
opportunities for work by so-called industrial 
workers and non-union competition. Little 
by little they were losing this industrial 
work because they insisted that it belonged in 
the same category as construction work. 
After losing considerable work they decided 
to make an attempt to intrench themselves 
and then attempt to corral what they had 
lost. With this in mind they sent a com- 
mittee to Washington and took up the matter 
with the International Office. In the midst 
of these negotiations Local No. 102 was 
merged with Local No. 52 and the whole 
thing remained in the background until 
Local No. 102 was re-instituted in June of 
this year. 

This problem has, we believe, been solved 
by establishing certain working and wage 
conditions for maintenance of plants, fac- 
tories and mills and construction work of 
such nature that no support can be obtained 
from sympathetic workmen. These condi- 
tions are included in a supplementary agree- 
ment which went into effect October 1, 1935. 

The supplementary agreement was arrived 
at so that contractors could compete with 
conditions in the electrical field which have 
resulted in loss of business for the contractor, 
thereby resulting in loss of work for our 
members. 

A wage rate of ?9 per day for the above- 
mentioned types of work has been estab- 
lished and this scale in no way interferes 
with our wage rate of $12 per day on work 
which we are in a position to control. 

Any contractor having signed our regular 
agreement can have the privilege of partici- 
pating in our supplementary agreement. Be- 
fore any contractor can apply this plan to any 
particular job the business manager of the 
union most be consulted and if, after investi- 
gating, he feels that the particular job cannot 
be controlled then he may allow members of 
the union to work this particular job under 
the conditions as set forth in the plan. 

Members of the union must obtain a permit 
from the business manager before they will 
be allowed to work for the $9 rate. All mem- 
bers of the union applying for a permit shall 
be up-to-date with all their union obligations, 
otherwise they will not be eligible for work. 

The plan further provides that no workman 
in shops at the signing of the agree- 
ment shall be employed by any other con- 
tractor unless sent through the union. This 
was included so that some of our union mem- 
bers who, down deep, are only card men, 
could confine their activities to only one shop 
— if you know what I mean by activities. 

This plan, will, we believe, serve two pur- 
poses. It will tend to make the chiseler 
honest, we hope, and for the honest contrac- 
tor and workman provide a weapon whereby 
they can corral some of this work that has 
been slipping through our fingers. 

As for results, time alone will tell, but no 
matter what results we obtain we will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that we tried. 

S. J. Cristiano, 
Business Manager. 


L. U. NO. 103, BOSTON, MASS. 

Editor: 

The first Labor Day parade since 1926 
marched proudly and forcefully through the 
streets of Boston, over 20,000 strong. Local 
No. 103, Electrical Workers, sent a valiant 
representation of 1,000 enthusiastic members 
to swell the ranks of labor. These silent, 
earnest marchers by their quiet strength 
warned predatory industrialists and the 
wage-cutting disciples of big-business that 
the workers were mobilizing. 

Many building trades and other local 


Suggested Amendment 

R. Vance, an I. O. member, suggests “on 
page 349 of the September Electrical Work- 
ers’ Journal (Brother Mason's article) a 
coulomb is defined as electricity at rest, 
whereas a coulomb — and I’ll admit I never 
saw one outside of a labor story — is actually 
the flow of one ampere per second.” 


unions voted not to participate in this parade 
which was sponsored by the Boston Central 
Labor Union. Notwithstanding this lack of 
interest in a few quarters, there was a larger 
turnout than even the originators of the 
demonstration expected. 

Labor showed its strength in no uncertain 
terms in that large outpouring of men and 
women. Labor Day was shown to belong to 
the workers in this year of grace, 1935. Bos- 
ton streets were thronged with citizens anxi- 
ous to view the filing thousands of deter- 
mined workers, bravely marching for the 
most noble ideal — the rights of labor, which 
are human rights. 

Members of locals that voted against active 
participation watched proudly with the spec- 
tators who applauded vociferously as column 
after column went by. Undoubtedly, they 
will vote for a demonstration of a like nature 
on Labor Day, 1936. 

The favorable comment that huzzahed 
from the crowds of watchers was echoed- in 
the news columns of the press the following 
day. Pages of pictures of the colorful spec- 
tacle announced to an awakened people that 
labor was in a fighting mood, not only to 
protect the advantages gained by its strug- 
gles in the past, but to multiply these gains, 
even in today’s glutted labor market. 

The triumphant strains of the bands that 
set the pace for the marchers were caught up 
in the enthusiastic description of the news 
writers in their lengthy stories of the day’s 
pageantry. 

We in Local No. 103 were naturally glad 
to realize that an outstanding feature of the 
demonstration was the exhibition of strength 
and united action shown by the members of 
our local union. One thousand of our men 
marched forth to show by this public dis- 
play that we are not only a “going” organ- 
ization, but bound -to go to whatever goal we 
determine should be ours. By the might of 
our own strength and fraternal union we 
shall gain victories. 

Local No. 103 can boast that we had more 
members in line than any other union. We 
were first by right of numbers, although ac- 
tually we held third place in the building 
trades section. Our unit marched to the soul- 
stirring music of Clark’s Wonderland Race 
Track band, preceded by the former Yankee 
Division drum major, Jimmy Coughlin. 

President Frank L. Kelley and Business 
Agent George E. Capelle led our marching 
ranks. Other officers followed. All from 
Local No. 103, snappy in straw hats with 
burnt orange hat bands, each bearing small 
American flag as a pledge of allegiance to 
our government, were greeted with enthus- 
iastic applause all along the line of march. 

At City Hall, Mayor Frederick W. Mans- 
field reviewed the marchers. At the State 
House, his excellency. Governor James M. 
Curley, was represented by State Auditor 
Thomas H, Buckley. 

Although Labor Day, 1935, has passed into 
the memory of past triumphs, the feet of 
the marchers are still thundering through 
the state. We demonstrated our numbers. 
We gave evidence of our union, and feel, as a 
consequence, that our just demands must 
hereafter receive a respectful consideration. 
We have shown that the depression, far from 


eliminating labor unions and all they stand 
for, has only solidified our ranks. 

William H. Birmingham. 


L. U. NO. 106, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 

Editor: 

After a lapse of a couple of months, I will 
send in a few words regarding Local No. 106. 

On July 4, our worthy president, Allen R. 
Webeck, underwent a major operation and he 
appears to be coming along nicely. After he 
came home from the hospital and was getting 
along nicely about half of the local members 
took our eats and drove down to Falconer 
and gave him and his family a very pleasant 
surprise. The local gave him a substantial 
donation and each and every member also 
donated individually. In all, we tried to 
help him defray some of his expense. 

Allen, we certainly miss you at the meet- 
ings and hope you will be with us again soon. 

All of our members are working at present 
but the high school is nearly completed, 
which means some will be idle for a while. 
But things are not as dark as they were 
and we look for quite a little work here this 
winter. 

On August 24, we held a basket picnic and 
everyone who attended reported a grand 
time. The women visited and talked of form- 
ing an auxiliary in the near future. The chil- 
dren certainly enjoyed themselves with bath- 
ing, games, etc. The soft ball game was won 
by H. Sandburg’s side 42, to 38 for H. Peter- 
son’s side. Some game! Bob Sederholm was 
champion in the horseshoe pitching contest. 
In all, it was a grand day. Here’s hoping we 
will have a couple next year. 

The electrical workers at the city lighting 
plant have formed a mutual benefit admira- 
tion society among themselves (about 76). 
They pay 25 cents a month dues. They are 
trying to get some, of their past pay cuts 
back. They have been approached any num- 
ber of times to get in under the banner of 
the I. B. E. W. (where they belong), but some 
of them are ex-members and they claim the 
dues are too high. (They expect something 
for nothing.) If they want a local of their 
own. Local No. 106 will give them permission 
to have their local and do all in its power to 
help them get started. The telephone em- 
ployees, also. Good field here for an organ- 
izer, but he would be handicapped when such 
do not want to help themselves. Let George 
do it, is their motto. 

Have just read my September Worker 
from cover to cover; it certainly is inspiring. 

Will pull the switch for this time by wish- 
ing the entire Brotherhood every success. 

W. R. M. 


L. U. NO. 125, PORTLAND, OREG. 

Editor: 

I have not as yet had opportunity to ob- 
serve the repercussion from my last epistle, 
but being of a trustful disposition, and, at 
present, in a good humor, I will assume that 
Brother Battin et al. have responded nobly 
to the suggestion contained therein. I will 
therefore again endeavor to grace your pages 
with my efforts. 

I am more than ever impressed, Mr. Editor, 
with the need for thinking. Especially in the 
ranks of labor do we need, more and more, 
the leadership of the thinking man. I am 
frequently reminded of an article which I 
read many years ago, wherein a noted animal 
trainer explained his way of controlling the 
half-tamed beasts in several wild animal acts. 
After going into considerable detail, he 
summed up his system by saying, “In short, I 
simply keep one thought ahead of the brute. 
I know this instant what he is going to do 
the next.” How often I have seen the 
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Labor Unions Become Keystone to Prosperity 

By CHARLES D. MASON, L. U. No. 134 

With the passage of the Wagner Labor Bill labor unions have become the 
keystone to prosperity. With the outlawing of company unions it leaves the way 
clear for every American workman to band himself together with his fellow 
workmen and ask for that which is rightfully his, a living wage, decent working 
conditions, and financial security against sickness and old age. 

The way has always been open, but inflated capitalists, drunk with their 
own power, refused to see it and wilfully blinded the people with their paid 
propaganda. Their cries of “soak the successful,” “individual effort” and the 
“sacredness of the Constitution” have so muddied the waters that the Individual 
workman of today is so befuddled that he doesn’t know which way to turn. The 
paid presses grind out their daily bunk because they are afraid of losing their 
big advertisers if they rub their fur the wrong way by publishing the truth in 
their daily news. 

What brings prosperity? All agree there is only one answer, “the purchasing 
power of the people.” What brings the purchasing power of the people to a point 
where an entire nation is prosperous? There is only one answer to that, a living 
wage and decent working conditions. How will this be done? There is only one 
answer, by the banding together of all men who work for a living, regardless of 
trade, profession, race, color, or creed. 

What is this bunk of individualism? Where is the individual workman who 
works for one of the huge corporations in a small town with officers in one of the 
large cities thousands of miles away, who dares to raise his voice against working 
conditions or wages? The courageous individual who does is promptly discarded 
into the ash heap. And when he comes back to work he is usually a bitter, dis- 
illusioned man, not daring to speak or say the things which are in his mind. 
His fingers have been burned and he has learned his lesson, not to speak out of 
turn. The fear of unemployment, want and hunger for his family will keep him 
eternally quiet. 

America, “the land of the free, the brave and the bold,” is mockery flaunted 
before us by some of our statesmen who are on the payroll of large utility com- 
panies and huge holding corporations. Financial slaves, because the fear of want 
keeps us quiet. Brave and bold fools to become cannon fodder to protect private 
financial interests and save for them their almighty dollar. 

How true the words “United we stand, divided we fall.” If the American 
workman expects the government through social legislation to provide for him 
the financial security which he so desires, he will be a very much disappointed 
man, because big business will endeavor to block, through the courts, the paid 
press and the crooked statesman, every step taken by the government in this 
direction. We have seen an example of it and know what it is. 

How soon will American workmen learn that their only answer to this grim 
struggle which has been going on for hundreds of years lies only in the answer of 
joining themselves into organized labor bodies and affiliating themselves with 
their fellow men? So that they can go as a body to demand the things which 
every American workman is entitled to, decent working conditions, recognition 
of their official labor union, a living wage and financial security against unem- 
ployment, old age, sickness, injury and death. 

When workmen learn this, want in the midst of plenty will be gone, never to 
return again. 


“rugged individualist” type of employer 
dominate and throttle his deluded wage 
slaves by those identical tactics! 

You can not defeat an opponent in chess, 
football or politics who is able to forecast 
with reasonable certainty what your next 
move will be. I have often counseled, in 
wage disputes to do the unexpected thing — 
even though it seemed illogical. The other 
fellow is prepared to counter you on your 
logical maneuver. But to make the unex- 
pected move and follow it up with consistent 
action to success, requires a knowledge of 
the game. And you do not gain knowledge 
without thought. 

The time has passed when “direct action” 
can avail the working man. It was never a 
proper weapon, and under present conditions 
is worse than a two-edged sword. It is a 
grun, with the muzzle where you thought the 
breech was. But with the growth of educa- 
tion, with thinking men controlling the 
destinies of labor, a new era dawns. When 
labor has finally learned to sit across the table 
and see the other fellow’s side of the problem, 
while impressing upon him the full signifi- 
cance of its own, then we shall begin to 
realize the meaning of “Labor omnia vincit.” 

Mr. Editor, in two short hours I shall be on 


my way, D. V. I shall hie me hence and get 
myself to the vicinage of that dear Panther 
Peak, where I shall bathe my soul in the 
beauty of the Siskiyous — and I shall grow. 
And I shall think of you, Mr. Editor, and 
wish that you could see what I shall see. 
And who knows but I shall attempt to paint 
it with words that shall flame with the 
leaves of autumn and sparkle for your eyes 
with the crisp September sun ? Who knows ? 

And speaking of vacation (as I just was 
doing), I am presenting for your considera- 
tion an idea. I should like to see your edi- 
torial comment upon it. And the idea is 
this: All agreements covering working con- 
ditions should contain a provision that all 
employees (with a year or more of service 
with the company) shall have two weeks’ 
vacation with pay, whether working by the 
day or by the month. Of course, the- monthly 
paid employees have had this consideration 
generally for years past. But it has not 
been customary to apply it to daily or hourly 
wage employees. We are all more or less 
familiar with the stock arguments pro and 
con, but the past year or two have taught me 
something. I used to argue that I would 
rather have a higher rate of pay, and be re- 
sponsible for my own vacation. But last year 


I couldn’t afford it — or thought I couldn’t. 
Lots of fellows never feel that they can afford 
a vacation, regardless of the rate of pay. 
In the interest of their own health and well- 
being and for their greater efficiency on the 
job, they should be made to take a vacation, 
just as they are now permitted to work only 
five days a week. (And live through it.) 
Wage scales should be adjusted with the 
vacation period taken into consideration. 
And we’d all be better off. Present condi- 
tions in industry demand that we work less 
and play more. Let’s get at it. 

But my car is coming. Perchance, I shall 
soon keep a long delayed rendezvous with the 
six-point patriarch of Panther Peak. Nice 
of me to spend these last few minutes with 
you — wasn’t it? So long! 

Dale B. Sigler, 
Recording Secretary. 


L. U. NO. 211, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

Editor: 

The final curtain was rung down on the 
season of 1935, September 8, thereby termi- 
nating a very, very pleasant and profitable 
engagement for me on the old Million Dollar 
Pier. And that reminds me of a wise crack 
I read in a recent Philadelphia daily wherein 
the writer stated that the dollar sign was 
only the letter “S” with the double cross. 
All of which seems to be a very appropriate 
description of what has happened to our 
dollar during the last couple of years. 

We had no helper this year, the personnel 
consisting of Chief Eddie “Oswald” Gray, 
“Pop” Marten, the guardian of the anti- 
quated generator, and the writer. It was in- 
deed a pleasure to work with those two gents 
and I sincerely hope that we are all together 
again next season. Nuff sed! 

The performers as a whole were a con- 
genial bunch, especially Captain “Chubby” 
Gilfoyle, the real trainer of the Manuel King 
lion act (11 lions and two tigers). 

Having been socked by an elephant in 
1933 and kissed by a chimpanzee in 1934, I 
made up my mind at the beginning of this 
season that I would not try to even get on 
speaking terms with any of the big cats, and 
made reservations at the top of the highest 
flagpole in case any of the cats went haywire. 
(And had strict instructions from Mrs. 
Gray’s little boy, Eddie, not to hog the whole 
top. “Pop” had his own safety first plans.) 
But happily nothing occurred to mar our 
tranquillity (the Copyist please get a load of 
that four-bit one), with the exception of an 
occasional replacement of a fuse and the 
usual relamping. 

We were blessed with exceptionally warm 
weather the entire season and no rainy week- 
ends, with the result that the majority of 
hotel owners, merchants and amusement 
men report a very successful and lucrative 
season, and like myself, their only regret is 
the season seemed so short. Migosh, the 13 
weeks passed by as though propelled with a 
1,200 h. p. motor! The rains held off until 
the morning after Labor Day, when the 
heavens broke loose and kept it up contin- 
ually until the following Friday afternoon. 
Since then the weather has been perfect and 
we have had an unusually large crowd of 
bathers each day. 

As no letter from here would be complete 
without a reference to the warmth of our 
ocean, I must add that from July 1 to the 
present date the temperature of the salted 
aqua has not fallen below 70 degrees, and on 
quite a few occasions it touched into the 
eighties. All of which goes to prove con- 
clusively that we justly deserve the title, 
“World’s Play Ground.” 

To further illustrate: I recently attended 
a testimonial for the oldest captain of the 
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beach patrol, he having 29 years’ service 
without even a reprimand. There I learned 
that since 1915 the patrol has made 29,000 
rescues with only 21 drownings while the 
guards were on duty, a remarkable record. 
During the last two years they have made 
1,700 and 2,200 rescues respectively, with not a 
single drowning. It is conservatively estimated 
that these boys are the watchdogs for 20,- 

000. 000 bathers per season. (And this city 
appropriated 100 grand to advertise itself 
but so far I haven’t collected a thin dime.) 

Thanks to G. M. S. for his August letter, 
but as for pulling any rabbits out of the 
iron hat, it just can’t be done, due to the 
fact that I have bought a new one and I don’t 
care to have the union label all messed up 
with rabbits. 

And speaking of the label reminds me, since 
an Adam’s hat store has opened its doors 
we have been able to get a smart, classy 
union-made hat, but strange as it may seem 
to you, we are not able to purchase union 
made suits or overcoats in this city of 70,000 
souls. Have often wondered if the Scotch 
Woolen Mills are still in existence; if so, 
this town and vicinity offer a fertile field for 
them or any other tailoring firm who can and 
will produce a decent garment with the union 
label “legally” in it. 

A recent visitor, after sizing up our large 
hostelries, remarked, "Look at those hotels! 
The size of ’em, I mean. Wouldn’t it be hell 
to be the only chamber-maid in the place?” 

It is a pleasure for me to relate that once 
again my old amigo, Louie Marcionte, of L. 
U. No. 269, was re-elected to the presidency 
of the New Jersey State Federation of Labor. 
The very fact that he was unopposed speaks 
volumes for his efficiency and popularity. 

The government has called a halt to the 
slum clearance operations here after acquir- 
ing the properties at a cost of about |200,000. 
I presume that the job will remain in status 
quo until the master minds down in Wash- 
ington decide as to the best way of spending 
the $4,800,000,000 campaign fund for 1936. 

Some optimistic but deluded souls at- 
tempted to revive our long defunct beauty 
show, and might have made a success of it 
had there been any real exponents of fem- 
inine pulchritude to show to the public. Some 
of the entrants might have been beauties 
when Broadway was a pasture, and in the 
semi-final round-up for judging their qual- 
ifications, one of the dames appeared in a red 
flannel (no, no, not what you’re probably 
thinking!) two-piece suit. A young lady from 
St. Petersburg, Pla., was imported to show 
the promoters how to put on the show, but 
her ideas did not coincide with theirs, so she 
picked up all the marbles and her shooter and 
went back to St. Pete in a peeve, remarking 
that we were nothing but a lot of small time 
hicks. Well, mebbe so, but we will cheer- 
fully give her back to our sister resort, with 
love, kisses and our sympathy (to the resort). 

Nothing in late years has so depressed me 
as did the death of Will Rogers. Had the 
pleasure of working several of the shows 
down here in which he appeared and I know 
that I am expressing the feelings of all our 
own members as well as those of the local 

1. A. T. S. E. when saying that his place can 
never be filled, either on the stage, in pictures 
or on the air. 

And that again remainds me, we noted 
that the army sergeant received a promotion 
for his efficiency in recovering the bodies of 
Rogers and Post, so I presume that his 
Eskimo aids were rewarded with a barrel 
of gum drops. 

For no good reason whatever, the thought 
just struck me the guy who bumped off Huey, 
the Kingfish, must have believed in a Long 
shot. 


Yes, I believe in miracles and so would the 
old gang around the Dizzy Corners in Philly, 
had they seen Chambers, Tarbert and Buck 
Taylor scoffing ice cream at a, beer fest 
recently given by L. U. No. 210. Some nerve. 
I’ll say. 

The only redeeming feature of the Baer- 
Louis massacre was the absence of Graham 
McNamee as an announcer. 

If the Cubs can whip the Dean brothers 
and then lick the Tigers, we can all dig in for 
another long winter and be entertained with 
fish stories by Elmer and other prominent 
contributors to these columns. 

To a long distance observer it looks as 
though Mussolini is suffering with a severe 
case of greatly exaggerated ego, similar to 
the “Me und Gott” attitude of the German 
Emperor back in 1914. The Treasury De- 
partment in Washington should stop the 
sending of all money to Italy by the followers 
of Mussolini here in these United States. 

In conclusion, will try to answer the 
queries of Kessler, L. U. No. 465. Dannie 
Moy was last heard of in Hudson, N. Y., and 
we haven’t seen nor heard of Bobby Reed 
since the quartermaster job in Philadelphia, 
back in 1919 or 1920. 

Quite a few years back Dannie deserted the 
ranks of stump-jumpers but immediately 
got himself lined up with the iron workers 
union. Well, Chambers is now devoting his 
spare time towards getting a patent for a 
neon tube hickey and joins me in sending 
best regards to yourself and Bert Gallagher, 
the avocado rancher. Hasta luego, 

Bachie, 

President. 


L. U. NO. 245, TOLEDO, OHIO 

Editor: 

Well, all I know is what I read in the 
papers. Excuse it, please. I don’t write that 
column anymore. Well, fellows, I promised 
to tell you of the results of the Labor Day 
parade in this issue. It was a grand success 
and exceptionally well attended, total par- 
ticipants numbering approximately 22,000 
persons. Several floats made up the line. 
And the Electrical Workers Unions Nos. 
8, 245 and 1047 won the first prize for the best 
appearing masterpiece in this line of artistic 
designing. 

Those men who helped the parade commit- 
tee to decorate and design worked tirelessly 
and faithfully on the project and the thought 
of winning the prize has well rewarded them 
for their time, I am sure, but many thanks, 
boys; I’m sure the committee would wish me 
to thank you as well as the membership as a 
whole. 

Due to the wonderful co-operation given 
by the International Office in our long fight 
for recognition of collective bargaining here, 
and by the Washington headquarters placing 
at our disposal their entire resources, and by 
Mr. Bieretz placing himself and his entire 
staff at our disposal, we are proud to say 
that our labor dispute has been satisfactorily 
settled and our troubles have passed over the 
falls, and we are now working under our 
newly-signed agreement which we can point 
to with a certain amount of pride as far as 
utility properties are concerned. But mod- 
estly placing the credit where it belongs (and 
I believe that I speak for the entire member- 
ship of L. U. No. 245), an orchid to you gen- 
tlemen in Washington, who stood by your 
guns to protect our front here in Toledo and 
helped us to hold our fort against the invad- 
ing enemy, thereby being instrumental in 
bringing the colors of the I. B. E. W. vic- 
toriously to the front. And to the members 
of our wage committee, which worked such 
long, tireless hours in support of our Inter- 


national Officers and our individual local, 
many, many thanks to you. Such deeds as 
these shall never be forgotten. 

Congress and Oliver Myers have finally 
taken a vacation. Congress needed one, but 
Oliver took one in 1912. I see where C. S. 
stock is down. What does “C. S.” stand for? 
Canceled subscription. The next campaign 
for selling securities should be launched in 
the navy yard, in the water that was 
squeezed from it. 

I see that a brand new war is in the making 
in Europe, and the last one has not been 
paid for yet. Where is the brain trust, or 
should it be pronounced Brain Rust? The 
slogan of our sister utility here is “Gas don’t 
cost, it pays.” Yes, sir; it pays and pays 
(dividends), and costs but very little at the 
meter at the Toledo Furnace Co., where it is 
a by product of coal consumed in the manu- 
facture of iron. 

Since the office has been brightened up by 
the smiling face of one of the fair sex, Jake 
Distle is combing his hair (singular) again. 

And last, but not least, here are some more 
names for your mailing list: B. Bradley, 821 
Paxton St., Toledo, Ohio; Charles Clark, 
1757 Ottawa Drive, Toledo, Ohio; Howard 
V. Lewis, 4046 Burnham St., Xoledo, Ohio; 
Kenneth Flesh, 1718 Vinal St., Toledo, Ohio. 

Clester James has just returned from an 
extended trip to his old home state of Mis- 
souri. He was accompanied by his wife, 
Dorothy, and son, Hubert. His charming 
sister, Esther, returned with them and was 
in Toledo two hours before joining the wait- 
resses union. With a spirit like that, Esther 
cannot fail. 

William N. Coy, who was confined in a local 
hospital from April 24 until September 20, is 
again home to his many friends at 2121 
Hawthorne Ave. Both Mr. and Mrs. Coy 
wish it known that they appreciate the 
many kind deeds that were bestowed upon 
them during his confinement. Every one 
from the officials down have been wonderful 
and they would like nothing better than to 
have all call at the residence. 

Edward E. Dukeshire. 


L. U. NO. 303, ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 

Editor: 

For some months my letters have been few, 
and, of course, there are many good reasons 
for that. However, in one of these few I 
must say how very disappointed yours truly 
is to say good-bye to Bachie in our columns. 
Yes, indeed, this is a bad period of our 
I. B. E. W. life to have to part with one we 
all love and whose friendship I owe to these 
columns. But you say he is president now, 
a much higher honor than an ordinary press 
secretary, and to this I say may his splendid 
personality and high integrity be given all 
the whole-hearted co-operation that is pos- 
sible to put L. U. No. 211 back in the lead. 

Your responsibility is great, Bachie, but 
so many of us know you are equal to it. In 
good times and bad you stuck to the Brother- 
hood and paid your dues when the paying 
was tough going. To men like you. Brother 
Bachie, I raise my hat with thoughts of 
gratitude. It is men and women of constant 
fidelity to an honorable purpose who have 
made what beauty we enjoy in life today. We 
will miss your letters, but we will be with you 
in the president’s chair and all the progress 
that is made will be heralded as far north as 
L. U. No. 303, and I know as far west as 
L. U. No. 18. 

There is much more I could say but, feeling 
somewhat blue, will conclude with Kipling’s 
thought: He who can walk with kings, and 

yet not lose the common touch — he is a man! 

Thos. W. Dbaly. 
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Charles E. Caffery, L. U. No. 7; Grace 
Barry and Mary Regan, I. A. Tele- 
phone Operators. 

J. P. O’Neill, 
Business Manager. 


L. U. NO. 325, BINGHAMTON, 


Editor: 

Accompanying these few lines for 
publication in the official magazine is 
a front view photograph of the beauti- 
ful new postoffice and court house 
building in Binghamton, N. Y., which 
has been under construction for the 
past year and is now about ready for 
occupancy. The other photograph con- 
tains the faces of members of Local 
No. 326 who “did their prettiest” on 
the structure and whose painstaking 
ability speaks for itself as the last 
word in electrical equipment skill- 
fully installed under the careful su- 
pervision of Foreman E. L. Bodley. 

The Blanding Electrical Company, of 
this city, were the contractors and all 
work thereon was performed under 
strictly union conditions. 

Coath and Goss, of Chicago, were 
the general contractors, and permit 
me to state that the entire building 
was erected by organized workmen in 
the respective trades and without a 
scintilla of argument from start to 
finish, which I may add is quite un- 
usual in this community. 

H. W. Rathsack was the government 
engineer in supervising the work, and 
we found him a very affable and cour- 
teous official to deal with throughout 
the year, and of course we would be 
remiss in falling to recognize the 
many courtesies extended during that 
time. The same uniform good treat- 
ment might also be said of the Super- 
intendents Ernest Plank, who was 
first on the job, and in the wind up, 
George C. Falconer, and it is needless 
to state that work progressed under 
their direction as smooth as goose 
grease in all lines. 

Harking back before the erection of 
this building, which is located be- 
tween State and Washington Streets, 
lies a sizzling controversy covering a 
period of a quarter of a century. The 
old postoffice was located in an 
isolated section on Wall Street on 
the brink of the Chenango River. Some 
five or six years ago sharp agitation arose 
for a new building as well as a new loca- 
tion which the government had acquired 
several years ago, and sure enough this ver- 
bal vendetta in time bore fruit, to the end 
that all of a sudden a contract was awarded 
to build on the old site and this action 
stirred things up like a hornet’s nest. Work 
was finally begun and the argument con- 
tinued to rage both in Binghamton and 
Washington, the outcome being that govern- 
ment officials came to the rescue and can- 
celed the contract and changed the loca- 
tion to the present site which is much more 
centrally located, and as a consequence 
there is supreme jubilation and happiness on 
part of the public generally. 

In closing this brief story, may we extend 
our hearty felicitations to the U. S. govern- 
ment, H. W. Rathsack, engineer, Coath and 
Goss, general contractors, and their super- 
visory force in the pains taken in the work 
which is a distinct masterpiece in archi- 
tecture as well as an ornament to the city. 

Press Secretary. 


L. U. NO. 329, SHREVEPORT, 
LA. 

Editor: 

Labor Day has come and gone. 
There was a mighty good showing 
made by organized labor of Shreve- 
port in the Labor Day parade. After 
the parade there was celebrating in 
the form of a picnic at Lake Forbing. 
Several thousands were present. 
There was bathing, a couple of thou- 
sand bottles of free beer, donated by 
the Monsour Cafe, and a bathing 
beauty contest with 47 entrants. In 
the afternoon there were speeches by 
political and labor leaders. Brother 
C. R. Carl, business agent for L. U. 
No. 194, made a splendid talk, welcom- 
ing the crowd to the picnic. Brother 
Carl is secretary of the Louisiana 
State Federation of Labor. There was 
a 50-page souvenir issue of the 
Shreveport Labor Journal, several 
hundred copies of which were dis- 
tributed at the picnic. And your cor- 
respondent is proud to state that the 
talk he made recently over Station 
KWKH, on the Voice of Labor pro- 
gram, was printed in full in this issue 
of the Labor Journal. 

I want to go on record as being in 
full accord with the resolution of 
Local Union No. 3, page 394 of the 
September Journal, endorsing the 
proposed amendment to the U. S. Con- 
stitution, insuring the workers’ rights. 
When the Constitution was written 
the guarantee of liberty, safety and 
the pursuit of happiness for the citi- 
zen was one of the primary objects of 
its adoption by the several states. 
The Constitution is construed now to 
mean that industrial supremacy of 
the country is primary; the acquisi- 
tion and building up of giant fortunes, 
no matter how much the citizens are exploited, 
is to be protected at any cost of liberty, safety 
or happiness of the citizens. At the behest of 
one holding a great deal of property, an in- 
junction will be issued to protect property 
threatened, no matter how much suffering or 
death its enforcement will cause. Property 
rights are paramount; life, liberty, and 
safety of citizens are of no account whatso- 
ever. Following out the thought of Senator 
Borah in his recent speech over the radio, 
what use is it to make changes to the Con- 
stitution as long as each party in power fills 
vacancies on the bench with men who are 
known to be more interested in party su- 
premacy than the good of the country as a 
whole? Each party tries and often succeeds 
in using the Constitution to strengthen its 
own party standing. Judges on the Supreme 
Court should be chosen by absolutely non- 
partisan organizations of the z:ountry. The 
candidate should be required to have 15 
years’ law practice and should not have held 
any political office of any kind for 10 years. 
No man of great wealth should be selected, as 
one cannot have a feeling of impartiality 
toward anybody who has spent his life in 
acquiring wealth. 

Right here I want to explain something I 
said in a letter to the Journal of September 
issue. I stated that the newspapers of the 
country had “hammered” Huey P. Long until 
some people think he is a queer kind of pre- 
historic monster, and yet the constitutional 
amendments sponsored by Long carried by 
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Members of Local Union No. 325. Binghamton. N. T., front 
row, left to right — L. E. Bodley, foreman; Warren Peake, 
Charles Davis, S. M. Shimer, Fenton Gage, Matthew Hol- 
leran. Back row, left to right — H. T. Blanding, of Blanding 
Electric Co.; H. W. Rathsack, supervising engineer; George 
C. Falconer, superintendent for Coath & Goss. 


Whereas we desire to raise the standard of 
the workers in certain branches of the elec- 
trical industry to protect our men against 
unskilled workers; 

Whereas we believe that the work in this 
industry constitutes hazards that require 
legislation for the safety of the public and 
the worker, who should be equipped with 
the knowledge of these hazards; 

Whereas the increase of dangerous auto- 
matic equipment is absorbing certain classes 
of workers in this industry, we feel that 
every effort should be made in the present 
unemployment emergency to retard the ad- 
vancement of automatic machinery that 
diminishes the number of workers; 

Whereas the outside local unions of elec- 
trical workers will file with the incoming 
session of the legislature, a bill, to include in 
present electricians’ license laws such work- 
ers as linemen, cable-splicers, operators and 
others, who work on certain high- voltages 
within this industry; 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Labor request its legislative 
agent and members to give their hearty 
support to this measure and assist in the 
enactment of the biil. 

J. F. O’Keefe, L. U. No. 103; F. J. Smith, 
L. U. No. 104; J. F. O’Neill, L. U. No. 326; 
Ed. E. Eno, L. C. L. U.; Charles D. Keaveney, 
I. V. P.; Sam Donnelly, L. U. No. 96; Walter 
Kenefeck, International Representative; 


L. U. NO. 326, LAWRENCE, LOWELL 
AND HAVERHILL, MASS. 

Editor: 

I am sending you a copy of the resolution 
which was endorsed by the delegates at the 
past convention of the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Labor, hoping you will find space 
in our Journal for the resolution: 
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a six-or seven-to-one vote. 1 used the late 
Senator Huey P. Long as an example of how 
the newspapers, through editorials and 
articles by political commentators and other 
means had misled the public into voting with 
them, and how miserably they had failed. 
By the time the JouBNAL came out in print 
with my letter. Senator Long had been mur- 
dered. So, I take occasion to state that the 
letter was written before the death of Sen- 
ator Long, which accounts for the casual 
manner in which I alluded to him. It is my 
firm belief that the common people of this 
country have lost in him one of their 
staunchest friends. He is said to be the first 
Senator who raised his voice in favor of 
labor in the Senate since the Civil War. The 
common people of Louisiana feel desolate at 
their loss. People like myself who never met 
Senator Long, who knew him only through 
hearsay, are now forced to line up with his 
party or with the other side who publicly con- 
done his murder. Newspapers of the country 
are publishing every day editorials and 
articles which extol to the skies the murderer 
of Long. Dr. Weiss has been called a good 
citizen, a man with a high sense of public 
duty, and most everything except an assassin. 
So that leaves unbiased citizens like myself 
no opinion except that these same news- 
papers and political leaders condone the mur- 
der of Senator Long and in turn shove me 
further on the other side of politics, away 
from these people who defend the Constitu- 
tion, condone the murder of their political 
enemies and protect the property of the 
wealthy at the expense of the public. Sena- 
tor Long’s death is a part of the struggle 
now going on between the people and the 
vested interests. 

Milton T. Lyman. 


L. U. NO. 339, PORT ARTHUR AND 
FORT WILLIAM, ONT. 

Editor: 

The holiday season is fast fading into 
the past, and once again activities of a pro- 
gressive nature must take form to offset 
the period of relaxation of the past few 
months. We have had a wonderful summer, 
with a good variety of weather, which has 
not only been a boon to the vacationist, but 
also, has given us an abundant crop. This 
is much to be thankful for. We held our 
usual picnic during July, and while every- 
one had a nice time the weather man could 
have been a little more considerate by giv- 
ing us a little sunshine. Anyhow, I am con- 
vinced that I am quite in the right by 
vouching for the children that they all had 
a real good time, and after all, this is the 
primary reason for holding this annual af- 
fair. As general chairman of this affair I 
wish to take this opportunity of thanking 
all those who assisted in anyway to make 
this picnic the partial success that it was. 
Yours truly and the sub-committees worked 
hard to see that nothing was left undone in 
order to make this picnic the overwhelming 
success it should have been, but, lack of co- 
operation on the part of the majority of the 
members is responsible for having to use 
the words “partial success.” Local 339 is 
partially successful in all its undertakings, 
due to the damnable lack of Interest in 
everything that pertains to the interest of 
labor on the part of some. 

At our first meeting in September the 
financial secretary presented a report of the 
standing of members. While not altogether 
bad it was far from a good report, especially 
when he pointed out that all members in 
arrears have good steady work. This state 
of affairs I put down to non-attendance at 
meetings. Now in the name of common 
sense how can anyone call themselves a 


union man when they don’t attend meetings? 
Dues have to be extracted out of them by a 
financial secretary whose patience has been 
so exhausted by pleading and working to 
keep them in good standing that a word said 
out of place would upset his vocabulary and 
make the situation an unfit place for a 
clergyman. Conditions such as I have stated 
should not exist, especially when we take 
into consideration that not one of our mem- 
bers are unemployed, and in most cases are 
receiving a fairly good standard of living, 
which they have to admit is due to the ef- 
forts of organized labor. 

In looking over the Journal each month, 
we note that $35,000 to $40,000 is paid out 
in death dues. Now I think it would be 
quite in order to point out to the members 
of our local that we are very fortunate that 
none of our members’ names have appeared 
in that “last call” column. I think myself 
that is a mighty good record since we or- 
ganized in November, 1926, but, remember. 
Brothers, that “last call” will come just as 
sure as the sun rises in the east and sets in 
the west. Each second the clock ticks is 
one more second closer to the brink of the 
grave. The big question is will you be pre- 
pared, both spiritually and financially? The 
spiritual end is your own personal affair, 
but the financial end is of grave concern 
to your dependents. Most of the members 
in our locals have five or more years in 
good standing, so I would ask of you. 
Brothers, to think when your dues are in 
arrears. Remember, one tick of the clock 
over three months places your $1,000 in- 
surance in jeopardy. I would ask you 
Brothers to think over these few remarks I 
have set down. If the cap happens to fit 
you wear it, but at the same time make up 
your mind that you are not going to wear 
it for long, and redeem yourself by attend- 
ing the meetings, paying your dues 
promptly. By so doing you will be fullfilling 
the obligation you took when you were 
initiated, when you said these words after 
the president, “I will faithfully further, by 
every means within my power, the purposes 
for which the I. B. E. W. is instituted.” 
Read the objects of the I. B. E. W. in your 
constitution, you will note that none of 
these objects can be carried out without at- 
tendance at meetings. I will quote two of 
these objects, namely: “To cultivate feel- 

ings of friendship among those of our craft, 
and to assist each other in sickness or dis- 
tress.” The last named object should cry 
out in vengeance to your selfishness in not 
shouldering your share of the responsibility 
in your local union. 

Now, at our last regular meeting we ap- 
pointed an entertainment committee to try 
to create a little more interest in our 
local activities. Brother R. Burns was ap- 
pointed as chairman of this committee for 
Port Arthur, and will present his first ef- 
forts after the business of the meeting in 
Port Arthur on October 18. A similar com- 
mittee will be appointed at a later date for 
Fort William, so in view of the above we 
issue a special invitation to all members to 
come to the meetings during this coming 
fall and winter, and encourage the boys 
who are doing their utmost in your interests. 

Canada at the present time is in the 
throes of a general election, and at the 
same time a war scare that may at any 
moment involve the whole of the British 
Empire. Might I be permitted to present 
my humble forecast as to the outcome of 
these two great problems of national im- 
portance? To the first, I believe that the 
outcome of the general election will be a 
national government, which to my way of 
thinking, will be a calamity for the workers, 
as again we will come under the domination 
of the financial interests. To the second 


problem, I don’t think there will be any war. 
Britain, with her mighty navy, together 
with public opinion of all other nations, has 
put the fear of God into Mussolini. Is Mus- 
solini and his Fascist regime due to sound 
the death of all dictatorships? 

In closing, Mr. Editor, I trust that if I 
have injured anyone’s feelings in my afore- 
said remarks, I hope they will forgive me, 
they are thoughts that come to my mind 
after attending meetings regularly and 
seeing the same few familiar faces, month 
after month. Can you wonder at anyone 
becoming discouraged? Here’s a thought: 
“The exchange of opinions and thoughts on 
subjects, however different they may be, 
harms no man, but rather enables him to 
broader his vision.” 

• F. Kelly. 


L. U. NO. 349, MIAMI, FLA. 

Editor: 

Miami and vicinity now have a journeyman 
electrician’s license law making it com- 
pulsory to pass a city electrical examination 
(only available at certain intervals) before 
you can do any type of electrical work. If 
applicant passes, he is granted a license upon 
payment of $2, per year. 

In other words, it is impossible for wire- 
men to “breeze” in here for the winter, grab 
off any job in sight and tide over until spring, 
leaving our home boys holding the sack after 
all of the “apples” are gone. 

It’s a mistake to come down here looking 
for work. We have plenty of good worthy 
Brothers on hand to fill the few jobs avail- 
able. Stay away from Miami unless you 
can afford to live here without working. 

Note: The following contribution is by 
W. C. Johnson, who is a valuable member of 
our local: 

In the issue of Liberty of June 29, there ap- 
peared an editorial entitled “Capital and 
Labor.” This editorial was short and to the 
point. It embodies those ideas the American 
Federation of Labor has endeavored to con- 
vey to the public since its founding. Certain 
people or groups of people, through propa- 
ganda and outright lying, have tried to lead 
the general public to believe that labor unions 
and Communists are allied, or that labor 
unions are radically inclined. If the public 
only stopped to consider, they would find 
just the reverse. 

At a meeting that I recently attended, a 
friend of mine spoke of a book entitled, “The 
Red Network.” In this book there were a 
list of people, numbering 1,300 in all, includ- 
ing Congressmen and other men of high 
repute, who were alleged to be communistic- 
ally Inclined, but not one among the list 
were in any way connected with the A. F. 
of L. This is true of all members of the 
Federation. They are avowed enemies of the 
Communists, and their president, Mr. William 
Green, has stated that any local union that 
leans toward communistic ideas will lose its 
charter. 

I, as a union man, am in accord with Mr. 
Green in this respect, and believe I speak 
the sentiments of all good union men in the 
country. I do not hate capitalists, for I 
realize that they, as a rule, are the medium 
whereby we get the chance to earn an honest 
living. When I say capitalists I mean those 
men who are fair, who give us a decent 
wage for a decent day’s work, that we may 
live as human beings should. 

Our fight is with the chiselers, those men 
with money, sometimes shadily acquired, who 
take advantage of situations such as we have 
had for the last few years. These men who 
take advantage of a man with an empty 
stomach, hungry children, broken in spirit. 
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and work him like a slave, for a pittance, 
that they may amass huge fortunes for their 
children, and children’s children to squander. 
Blood money, for it is taken out of the 
mouths of babes. 

These are the type of men who make it so 
hard for a man to give an honest day’s 
work and get an honest day’s pay. They 
employ armies of men, lawyers, gangsters 
and strike breakers, to see that men em- 
ployed by them do not organize, for organiza- 
tion of workmen is bad for the corporation, 
and therefore criminal. They can keep the 
unorganized workers servile, and servility is 
good for the soul, and the boss’ pocketbook. 
These same men employ numbers of men to 
lobby for them in Washington, to fight any 
legislation that may come up for the better- 
ment of the working people, and to get laws 
passed prohibiting these same people from 
getting any rights whatsoever. Until such 
time that these crooked politicians are run 
out of our Capitol and state legislatures, the 
real business and prosperity of this country 
will stand still, 

Clarence 0. Grimm. 


L. U. NO. 435, WINNIPEG, MAN. 

Editor: 

Our friends to the south of us are probably 
aware of the fact that we in Canada are in 
the midst of an election campaign. A month 
or so ago a Liberal victory was predicted, but 
with the advent of the new Reconstruction 
party, headed by the Hon. H. H. Stevens, 
and the Social Credit party of Alberta, opin- 
ion has veered to the forecast that no single 
party will win a clear majority. 

The Social Credit party’s complete and 
overwhelming victory in the recent Alberta 
provincial elections has aroused a keen in- 
terest in the western provinces in social 
credit and it might interest some of our 


readers if an attempt were made to explain 
briefly just what the social credit plan is. 

Social credit aims to go much farther than 
the NEA but not as far as Socialism. There 
is to be _ no confiscation or repudiation of 
debts, and Individual enterprise and individ- 
ual ownership will be recognized. 

The cause of our trouble is put down to 
lack of purchasing po%ver and social credit 
denies the effectiveness of any of the reme- 
dies so far attempted, such as limitation of 
production, destruction of surplus, or the 
voting of huge sums for public works, the 
latter method being only a costly palliative 
which creates large public debts and heavy 
taxes. 

Social credit claims that every citizen has a 
right to share in what they call his “cultural 
heritage,’’ or a share in the production from 
the natural recources of the country, the im- 
proved methods of production, etc., and that 
all these benefits should not be the perquisite 
of financial groups. It is planned to give 
everyone their share in this “cultural heri- 
tage” by issuing a “basic dividend” in the 
form of credit to provide for his bare necessi- 
ties of food, clothing and shelter. This basic 
dividend is to have a minimum value of $25 
per month for adults and lesser amounts for 
children, according to age. 

A fair and just price for all goods and 
services will be set periodically by a commis- 
sion of experts. This price will give producer, 
importer or distributor a fair commission 
on turnover and at the same time prevent 
excess profits and exploitation of the 
consumer. 

In order to make consumption and produc- 
tion balance, a compensating price will be 
fixed from time to time according to the 
following formula: 

Total consumption 

Market price — — X Just price 

Total production 


and the difference between the just price and 
the compensating price will be made up to 
the retailer or consumer much the same way 
as basic dividends are issued. 

All wages, salaries and incomes will be 
paid with credit notes issued by the provin- 
cial credit house and together with basic 
dividends must be expended by the end of the 
year following receipt of same. In order to 
encourage individual enterprise and to enable 
the individual to provide for the future, sur- 
plus credit may be used to purchase govern- 
ment bonds, maturing at a later date. 

Credit will be issued to bona fide producers 
and distributors free of interest in order to 
prevent hoarding for the sake of making high 
interest. 

The province will collect a levy to provide 
for the basic dividends. To illustrate this, 
suppose a bushel of wheat has a just price of 
60 cents. The farmer will get 65 cents and 
the government will get five cents. The 
wheat is sold to the miller who grinds it into 
flour. This will produce about 40 pounds of 
flour. Suppose the just price of the flour is 
set at $1.10. The_ government levy will be 
10 cents. The flour is next turned into 50 
loaves of bread by a baker, who sells them 
for seven cents per loaf. The government 
levy would be one cent each or 50 cents for 
the 50 loaves. Thus from a bushel of wheat, 
processing it into bread, the total levy would 
be 65 cents. This method would apply to all 
goods processed or marketed in the province. 

The amount of dividend required would 
depend on the rapidity of the flow of credit 
and goods. It is estimated the population is 
400,000 people, which, at $25 a month per 
person, would amount to $10,000,000 per 
month. If the circulation of credit were 
twice a month only $5,000,000 of credit would 
be needed. The basic credit dividend may be 
greatly increased as time goes on. 

The above is a very sketchy outline of what 
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social credit means and I would refer any 
interested readers to standard books on the 
subject. 

The startling thing is that a whole province 
has elected a government pledged to put this 
idea into force as soon as possible. Mr. 
Aberhart, the leader of the government, esti- 
mates it will take 18 months to get it started. 

New Zealand is also committed to social 
credit, and I venture to say the eyes of the 
world will be on these two spots during the 
next two years. 

C. R. Roberts. 

L. U. NO. 526, WATSONVILLE, CALIF. 

Editor: 

On August 15, the joint Townsend Clubs, 
of Santa Cruz, Calif., were visited by Dr. 
Townsend. The meeting was held at the com- 
munity ball park and was attended by about 
10,000 people. The musicians’ union of Santa 
Cruz donated a 40-piece band under the di- 
rection of A. R. Stienwand and played an 
hour’s concert before the doctor spoke. 

During an intermission in the concert the 
I. C. F. drum corps, composed of 16 young 
ladies, put on a fancy drill, and the girls 
made a very fine showing. 

Mrs. Stelnwand, wife of the band director, 
composed a song about the Townsend plan 
and sang it with an accompaniment by the 
band. 

After Dr. Townsend was introduced, he 
spoke on his plan. His talk was to the point 
and gave his hearers a clear view of the plan 
and its aims. 

Sheridan Downey and others also spoke. 

Dr. Townsend was received with much ap- 
plause and several times during his talk was 
interrupted by great applause by his listeners. 

After hearing the various speakers at this 
meeting, and at other meetings, I am more 
and more convinced that the only salvation 
from future depressions and unemployment 
is the Townsend plan, and that the sooner 
we put it in operation the better off we will 
be. With this plan in operation a permanent 
recovery will be established. It will put and 
keep money in circulation and as long as it 
is in operation there can be no depression. 

There will be no need for squandering the 
vast sums by the administrations, nor will 
there be any need for charity or relief. 

This plan will put people over 60 years of 
age on pension and relieve them of the cares 
of trying to exist on the pittance that people 
of that age are able to earn. 

With these people out of competition in the 
labor market, the younger people will be 
able to find employment at better wages. 

The pensioner’s being compelled to spend 
all of the pension will create a demand for 
more products, and this demand will create 
more jobs. 

More people being employed to produce will 
also create a greater demand for more labor 
and products that will be used, not only by 
the pensioners, but by the younger people 
who are employed to produce these products. 

This fact is shown in two of our large in- 
dustries, the automobile industry and the oil 
industry. The popularity of the automobile 
has caused “hard times’’ in the oil industry 
to disappear. Though fewer cars are regis- 
tered this year than in 1929, motor travel is 
the largest on record, and gasoline and oil 
consumption have hit a new all time peak. 

Each day motorists now use 42,000,000 
gallons of gasoline, or nearly two gallons per 
day for each automobile in the country. 

If this is the case in such times as we are 
now living in, how much more of this one 
product alone would be used by these older 
people who would be on pension, and the 
younger people who would be employed if the 
pension were in effect! 


This is one item that shows an increase, 
but about clothing for another one? 

A check was made on the clothing supply of 
a man 65 years of age who had been a car- 
penter but because of his age and the de- 
pression was unable to find employment, and 
because of that fact he had a few chickens 
and sold some eggs but was unable to get 
on relief. 

This man would have been able to buy, had 
he been on the Townsend plan pension, the 
following list of clothing which he needed 
and was unable to buy: Two suits of clothes, 
four suits of underwear, six pairs of sox, six 
shirts, two pairs of shoes, two hats and a 
number of other items that he needed. It 
was figured that he would spend $175 to buy 
just the actual clothing that he was in need 
of, and his wife was in as bad shape as he 
was for clothing. His home was next taken 
into consideration, and it was found that by 
the time that the home was supplied with the 
necessary things to make this old couple com- 
fortable it would take about five years pen- 
sion to do so, as the living expense, such as 
food and fuel, light and water, had to be 
taken out first. 

Nearly all the old people who would be on 
pension are in the same boat, so it is easy to 
see how much business would be done if the 
Townsend plan were put over. 

Many of the homes of these poor old people 
are in poor repair and they would be put in 
good condition and create employment for 
building trades mechanics, and it is a well- 
known fact that when the building trades 
are employed steadily, that is when the 
country is most prosperous. 
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The Townsend plan will make these condi- 
tions for us and when people have money to 
spend they will be willing to pay union wages 
for any work they have done. 

The State Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, popularly known as the S. E. R. A., 
spends in Los Angeles county alone for re- 
lief between four and a half and five mil- 
lion dollars a month. It totals between 50 
and 60 million dollars a year. 

If one county in one state alone spends so 
much money on relief the total of all the 
money spent in all the counties in all the 
states, if added up would more than pay the 
cost of the Townsend plan pension. 

In Los Angeles county alone there are 5,000 
administrative officials on full time to take 
care of 120,000 relief cases, and the S. E. R. 
A. officials insist that not nearly all the un- 
employed are on relief. 

The Townsend plan pension would make all 
this huge expense unnecessary and would 
create jobs that would pay the workers more 
money in one week than they can possibly 
get in a month on relief. 

It is time we woke up to the fact that relief 
and the S. E. R. A. and the numerous other 
alphabetical set ups are nothing more than a 
racket. We should put over the Townsend 
plan that will give employment to our people 
instead of charity and relief. 

I was over to San Jose recently and had a 
visit with Brother Stock, who is now busi- 
ness agent for San Jose local. Brother 
Stock is doing good work in getting new 
members for the San Jose local and through 
his efforts there have been several new 
members taken in from a shop that at one 
time was said to be the worst non-union 
shop in that part of the state. I understand 
that the shop has also signed up. I am glad 
to see San Jose has a man like Brother 
Stock as their business agent. He will in 
time, I believe, have all the shops in Santa 
Clara County signed up. P. C. Mackay. 


L. U. NO. 549, HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 

Editor: 

Publications of the country are glutted 
with articles lamenting our conditions and 
suggesting remedies. Notwithstanding this, 
I will risk a few observations of my own. 

Previously I have written along this same 
line of thought and have supported, in a 
large measure, the policies of the present 
administration. Nor have I changed my 
opinions regarding the Roosevelt regime. 

At the present we are being deluged with 
criticism of the efforts of the President and 
of Congress in finding a solution for our 
dilemma. “Communistic” is the stamp placed 
on such bills as the holding company law, 
the social security act and the WPA works 
program. The President is depicted in the 
saddle of dictatorship. 

True, these bills do represent radical de- 
partures from staid conservative govern- 
ment. But conservatism serves its best pur- 
pose in normalcy, and must be seasoned 
highly with what we are being told is radical- 
ism, in order to meet abnormal conditions. 
A few bags of sand will stem the tide of a 
rising stream of water after a storm. But, 
with flood stage they are swept away like 
twigs. Hence, with that realization, we build 
strong retaining walls which will not only 
stay the erosion of a shower, but will with- 
stand the ravaging wash of floods. 

My point is this: Certain of the policies of 
the government, particularly the holding 
company law, old age pensions, the Guffey 
coal bill and others of far-reaching effect, are 
not for temporary correction of old evils; 
these are for permanency and for the per- 
petuation of the principles of a true 
democracy. 
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In the collapse of the NRA labor suffered 
catastrophic losses. Ask any employee of the 
firms over which NRA had jurisdiction, par- 
ticularly garment and shoe factory em- 
ployees, as well as retail store employees — 
less wages and longer hours is the common 
answer. 

What, then, is our solution? In our ascent 
to some measure of prosperity again it is 
necessary that we rise together. The crafts- 
man and the shopgirl must benefit simultan- 
eously, and to eliminate one or the other in 
our efforts will cause an ill-balanced and 
easily toppled edifice. 

Perhaps what I offer to the solution is not 
new, it may have been in the mind of the 
reader, or it may have been discussed previ- 
ously in the papers. No matter its origina- 
tion, it is offered for what it may be worth: 

By constitutional amendment. Congress 
and the President should be empowered to 
have control over the hours of all labor and 
the discretionary power of wage adjustment 
through qualified and impartial sub-commis- 
sions in all industry to insure justice. 

With machine-like regulation of all in- 
dustry to specified hours of labor — I think of 
the 30-hour week as the initial move — and 
the rectification of the wage scales by com- 
parison with industry’s income and the 
demand of twentieth century living condi- 
tions, we can absorb the idle millions, and 
constantly adjust the fulcrum to meet 
conditions. 

All this, perhaps, breathes of socialism, yet 
I am socialistic only as I think in terms of 
humanity and posterity. 

Capitalism should not be discriminated 
against entirely. Yet the evils which capital- 
ism has incorporated and sustained, by self- 
negligence and selfishness, must be elimi- 
nated and insured against in order to prevent 
their recurrence. 

With the collapse of the NRA and the void- 
ance of certain other bills — in particular the 
railroad pension act — there sprang up a 
resentment against the power vested in the 
nine men who compose our Supreme Court. 

For a century and more this body of men 
had acted as a safety valve of the nation. 
Radicalistic surges had been checked by the 
opinions of these robed men whose sole duty 
it is to gauge every proposal by the standards 
set forth in a document written by men whose 
vision was impaired only by their perspective. 
No fault theirs that man’s genius finally had 
power to discover many of the mysteries 
that God had hidden. Obscured only by 
man’s lack of growth these potentialities, 
these wonders, had been with us from earth’s 
dawn. Then, in a surge of knowledge, we 
had: Steam power developed to its utmost 
in railroads, steamships, utilties and indus- 
try; radio; automobiles; aeroplanes, and in- 
numerable other discoveries and labor-saving 
inventions in the mechanical field. 

Speed became the watchword! 

Slowly, but with ever-increasing speed, 
with the impetus of financial gain — we might 
also say the effort to relieve man of tedious 
manual labor — ^began the machine age. 

The mill worker, the mechanic, the farmer 
soon felt its benefits and were glad. For a 
while the machine was the slave of man and 
we prospered accordingly. Then came the in- 
evitable saturation point — ^then the overflow. 
By the tens, then the thousands, finally by 
the millions, the once kindly slave — now the 
militant master — displaced those whom it 
should have served. 

A country which once had jobs and plenty 
for all witnessed a wealth concentration and 
individualism which had no regard for less 
fortunate brother men, but sought by de- 
clared dividends to write their epitaphs in 
figures and countless ciphers — all at the ex- 
pense of the man in the street. 


Were these nine men to blame, then, when 
they acted in accordance with the standards 
set up by statesmen who were unable to vis- 
ualize the unfolding of God’s mysteries, and 
their acquisition by greedy men? Were they 
to blame that the standard of democracy 
should become the Magna Charta of capital- 
istic autocracy? The function of the Su- 
preme Court was still to insure justice, but 
with a measuring stick suitable to the nine- 
teenth century they were handicapped in 
measuring justice when this country’s growth 
demanded that a new dimension be calcu- 
lated. 

Discard the Constitution? Never! 

Take away the rights and income of one 
man who by intelligent perseverence and 
hard work is able to accumulate more than 
another? Again, no! 

What then? Whether my proposal is the 
solution I cannot say, but the obvious state- 
ment of facts impels something similar. 

Do not condemn the nine men who by the 
wisdom of years of experience and a record 
of legal justice as their recommendations 
have gained a position of trust and power 
and have climbed to the heights of their pro- 
fession. Accord them every honor for their 
integrity in scrupulously preserving your — 
and my — Constitution. Do not expect them 
to stretch the standards by which they guard 
our welfare. 

Place in the hands of these men an 
amended document which will insure justice 
in times which Washington and Jefferson 
could not foresee. 

James W. Graybill. 


L. U. NO. 569, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Editor; 

It is not very often that we, the members 
of organized labor, and the electrical work- 
ers in particular, are given much in the way 
of praise and when I read the enclosed article 
in one of the daily papers I thoughtit wastoo 
good to be kept out of our Journal. 

I do not mean to take a slap at the Broth- 
ers of Local Union No. 134, of Chicago, but 
when the praise comes from the source quoted 
I believe that we should at least give it 
notice, so I am sending it to you to use in 
your next issue. 

The members of Local No. 669, assisted by 
Brothers from other locals of southern Cali- 
fornia — Nos. 711, 418, 18, 40 and other scat- 
tered locals — were in full control of the ex- 
position construction work, and while it was 
not known as a closed shop job, at least to 
the fair executives it was practically so. 
In fact, when they pass out praise they are 
praising the work of organized labor as done 
by the members of the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers. 

“Outstanding features in the development 
of electric service in the United States are 
displayed at the exposition, electrical experts 
assembled in San Diego from all parts of the 
country said today. 

“ ‘The wiring in buildings and on the 
grounds was done with every safety precau- 
tion and the work has been thoroughly in- 
spected,’ James A. Smith, director of a large 
New York electrical concern, told G. Au- 
brey Davidson, chairman of the exposition’s 
board of directors. ‘Naturally, the electric 
features proved one of the leading attrac- 
tions for me, and, thanks to local electrical 
Inspectors, I have had an opportunity to 
examine the wiring job and the supply sta- 
tions and those who performed the work did 
a very efficient job. 

“ ‘On our visit to the Chicago Century of 
Progress exposition we surveyed the elec- 
trical work and, while the illuminating fea- 
tures were fine, the whole job lacked the 


safety measures that are so marked here. 
Running the wires through pipes lessens the 
fire hazards about 99 per cent.’ 

“C. W. Gustafson, chief engineer of the 
mutual fire prevention bureau of Chicago, 
said that the San Diego exposition surpasses 
the Chicago Century of Progress in illumi- 
nating effects. 

“ ‘The illumination of the grounds is su- 
perb and ofiicials of fairs and expositions 
should come to San Diego to see for them- 
selves. Of course, the situation of the ex- 
position, in a park that for beauty surpasses 
any we have in the midwest, has a lot to do 
with the grandeur of it all. I do not mean to 
disparage our own Century of Progress, but 
the officials of San Diego’s exposition are to 
be congratulated on their fine job.’ 

“Gustafson and Arthur G. Hall, chief elec- 
trical Inspector of the hydroelectric power 
commission of Ontario, and Mrs. Hall, leave 
for St. Louis tonight to attend a convention 
of midwest electrical inspectors. Hall, presi- 
dent of the International Association of 
Electrical Inspectors, and Smith will describe 
the electrical features of the exposition to 
more than 600 delegates at the St. Louis con- 
vention next Monday and Tuesday. R. Bourke 
Corcoran, New York utility ofiScial, and 
Smith left for St. Louis today.’’ 

M. L. Ratcliff. 


L. U. NO. 595, OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Editor; 

Hats off to organized labor! 

It was the first Labor Day parade in 10 
years and the best parade, according to old- 
timers, in the history of Alameda County. 
Thousands jammed the line of march to watch 
the passing of 26,000 men and women work- 
ers. For two hours the tramp, tramp, tramp, 
of marching feet and the blare of bands 
resounded in the downtown area. Past the 
reviewing stands strode the marching labor 
horde, while spectators cheered and ap- 
plauded. Local No. 695 had a fairly good 
showing and it was good to see many old- 
timers in line. Largest delegation in the 
parade was that of the Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Local No. 70, each member clad in blue 
shirt and black trousers. Second largest was 
that of the United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters, with Carpenters’ union Local No. 36, 
every carpenter carrying an American flag. 

In the reviewing stand, in addition to city 
and county ofiicials, were Charles W. Real, 
Labor Day committee chairman; James H. 
Quinn, president of the Building Trades 
Council and marshal of the parade, and Wil- 
liam A. Spooner, secretary of the Central 
Labor Council. 

Master of ceremonies, with radio micro- 
phone in hand, was Gene Gaillac, business 
representative of the Electrical Workers 
union. Local No. 596. 

Thousands attended the Labor Day dance 
at the municipal auditorium, sponsored by 
organized labor. 

“An injury to one is an injury to all,” 
read a banner carried by the Warehousemen’s 
unions. Locals No. 38, No. 44 and No. 121. 
Examples of the work of the Upholsterers’ 
union were displayed on a float. The Operat- 
ing Engineers, headed by Tom Roberts, vet- 
eran labor man, carried American flags, as 
did the Hoisting and Portable Engineers. 

“American Labor’s Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” was the rally cry of a float en- 
tered by the Union Label League of Alameda 
County. 

White jackets proclaimed the Barbers’ 
union. Local No. 62. Yellow flowers were 
worn by the members of the Plumbers and 
Steamfitters union, and red carnations by 
the Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers. 
Cheers greeted the float of the latter union. 
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built to resemble a monster pallette with 
the colors represented by girls. 

Every member of the Bakery Wagon Driv- 
ers and Salesmen carried American flags. 

“Every part of this parade is 100 per cent 
union,’’ came the voice of Gene Gaillac. Even 
the arm bands worn by the marchers bore the 
union emblem. Four automobiles carried 
the “old-timers.” 

An automobile and various mechanical 
equipment were carried on the float of the 
Auto Mechanics, led by Frank A. Rodgers, 
business representative. 

Three American flags headed the unit of 
the Allied Printing Trades Council and Oak- 
land Typographical Union, Local No. 36. 
“Members of labor unions in Alameda County 
earn and spend $60,000,000 annually,” read 
the sign on the printers’ float. A small press 
on the float of the Printing Pressmen turned 
out “job work” constantly. 

Smocks and berets were worn by the Sign 
Painters. Yellow dresses and becoming 
berets proclaimed the Garment Workers, 
Local No. 131. 

Down from Rodeo came the Oil Workers, 
Local No. 326, to march with the Contra 
Costa labor unions. With them marched the 
Sugar Refinery Employees’ union, white and 
starchy in their float, almost creating a riot 
by tossing candy to the crowd. 

White suits and caps and blue ties gave a 
spick-and-span appearance to the Bottlers’ 
union and the Brewery Workers’ union. With 
them marched the Brewery Drivers’ union. 
Local No. 227, equally spick-and-span. 

Without uniforms, but strong in numbers, 
were the Holders’ union. No. 164. “The A. F. 
of L. fights Nazism and Fascism,” declared a 
sign carried by the Machinists. Colorful was 
the show boat float of the Performers, Op- 
erators and Stage Hands union. Local No. 


107. The Moving Picture Operators’ union, 
headed by President Bishop, presented a 
unique dress parade. Each member wore 
white trousers and caps, blue short-sleeved 
jackets, black belts and shoes. 

The “Temple of Labor” was the title of the 
float of the Ice Wagon Drivers, one of the 
largest delegations, each member clad in 
gray or blue uniform. 

Several score women, clad in white and 
bearing American flags, represented the 
Laundry Workers. Also white-clad were the 
Laundry Drivers. Spotless and creased were 
the Cleaners, Dyers and Pressers, Local No. 
1824. Butchers in equally spotless white 
brought cheers. In the rear marched a small 
but smiling delegation of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, Local No. 249. 

“The best parade Alameda County has 
every witnessed,” declared Lee Dernier, 
member of the Electrical Workers and the 
Typographical union, and old-timer in the 
labor ranks. “All credit to the Labor Day 
committee,” he added. 

While the Labor Day parade was passing 
in Oakland, Dr. Charles A. Gulick, associate 
professor of economics of the University of 
California, was addressing a Labor Day ob- 
servance meeting at the Hearst Greek 
theatre. He spoke on “Trade Unionism and 
Dictatorships.” Excerpts from Dr. Gulick’s 
talk; 

“During most of its history organized labor 
in this country has been essentially conserva- 
tive. This has been particularly true during 
the last 50 years when the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has largely dominated the la- 
bor movement in this country. 

“The chief aims of the unions in the feder- 
ation have been to secure higher wages, 
shorter hours and better working conditions 
for their members. They have not preached 


‘revolution.’ They are not interested in ‘pie 
in the sky and the sweet bye-and-bye.’ They 
want bread and beans. 

“The American Federation of Labor is op- 
posed to all kinds of dictatorships, red, black 
or brown.” 

G. L. Monsive. 


L. U. NO. 613, ATLANTA, GA. 

Editor: 

It has been some time since you heard 
from Local Union No. 613, but I sincerely 
hope that it will not be so long again. 

We have had rather a good year, our new 
agreement has gone in effect and we have 
21 contractors that are running closed shops, 
and it looks as if we will have a good year. 

Practically all of our members are work- 
ing. I am enclosing a photo of the members 
of Local Union No. 613 who have just com- 
pleted a remodeling job in the Fisher Body 
plant in Atlanta for the J. E. Miller Electric 
Company, of Detroit, Mich. This was a two- 
month job and plenty of hard work. 

. Brother Barker was with us last week and 
gave us a good talk. 

We sincerely hope that we will be able 
to keep up the good work and let you hear 
from us every month. This picture repre- 
sents 700 years of continuous membership 
in the I. B. of E. W. 

P. M. Christian. 

L. U. NO. 716, HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Editor: 

Labor Day has just passed, and for the 
ones who did not attend the parade or pic- 
nic, who had such good excuses for non- 
attendance, I will try to let the good mem- 
bers of Local Union No. 716 know that they 
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L. U. NO. 613 MEMBERS ON FISHER BODY PLANT JOB 

First row, left to right — Causey, Elder. Keys, Stewart, Collier, Garvin, Hamrick, Welch. Whitting. Second row — Weir, Childress, Thomas, Mc- 
Namara, Muro, Jolls, Holcome, Everett, Williams. Third row — Welch, Carrlck, Kllbum, Loftis, Christian, Thurman, Btgnardi, Barber, Elkan, 
Henderson. Fourth row — Landrum, Hughes, Baird, Simpson, Callahan, Howard. Deslattes, Wright, McCabe, Schmalz. Fifth row — Owens, 

Howell, Caire, Hansen, Trescott. Brown, Ralley, LInsey, Simpson, Armstead. 
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have some members who believe in showing 
what you are when the opportunity presents 
itself. 

Local Union No. 716 had a nice float, and 
the parade committee worked hard to put 
it over, with the assistance of two generous 
members. Brothers Duclos and Wood. 

Organized labor displayed their strength 
with 6,000 members marching to the strains 
of music. 

The rain failed to dampen the spirit of the 
gang, and all had a glorious time, even to 
the devil chasing the niggers. Some would 
have liked to have seen the devil take a 
tumble when he left the float, but the old 
boy was like Brother Goodson, feeling 20 
years younger, and acting the same. 

For one, the writer enjoyed himself, from 
start to finish. I met members with cards 
25 years old, in continued good standing. 
Talked of the days when we went to our 
jobs in buckboard wagons. 

Brothers Bill Luckie, Jack Hannon and 
Fred Goodson, all up in age, were there with 
the spirit of 20 years past. Brother Hannon 
renewed the motto of Houston while he 
sipped the sparkling suds. Free Houston — 
all sleep in the roundhouse. 

Brother Goodson, feeling 20 years 
younger, voiced that the Texas coyote had 
nothing on him, It was his time to howl. So 
every one there had a good time. 

The women’s auxiliary to Local Union No. 
716 had their decorated car also, and showed 
the good spirit by helping put the parade 
over in a good way. 

Now let’s change the subject, the old war 
horse. Art Ellis, told the members last 
meeting that he needed action, and as the 
press secretary had lead or something in 
his pants, he would fire him and appoint 
another press secretary. So now let’s all 
hope that No. 716 will be heard from. 

In regards to business here, it could be 
worse, and if the members of organized 
labor don’t get the gripe and grouch out 
of their system and everyone help to organ- 
ize and uphold their conditions, you may 
look for worse. The members that do noth- 
ing for their union, never attend meetings, 
never hold office, but always find fault with 
the officers, cursing and condemning them 
down to the lowest crook, cannot expect to 
gain much. Say, you! Have you ever done 
anything to help your union? Are you 
honest with your fellowman ? Read your 
by-laws and first really learn what a big 
liar you are. When you say you are not 


violating the by-laws every day you work, 
why ask the executive board and business 
agent; Why don’t you do so and so? when 
you are out tearing down conditions as fast 
as they can be accomplished. How many 
hours overtime do you work a week and 
deprive others of something to eat? How 
many times do you ask some burr head on 
the job to give you a lift on the job? You 
never stop to think you are depriving your 
fellow workman of a job. He needs work 
and is making it possible for you to enjoy 
good wages. Ask yourself if you are doing 
anything to help the other fellow? Snap out 
of your nightmare and be man enough to 
say, “I must help,” for those boys that are 
up there are making it possible for us to 
work and enjoy a good wage. Attend your 
regular meeting, offer your good sugges- 
tions, your officers’ ears are always open and 
they are willing to listen to anything. 

So that is all for this time. 

Lee Burnett. 

L. U. NO. 723, FORT WAYNE, IND. 

Editor: 

No, those snappy looking men you have 
been seeing lately on Fort Wayne’s streets 
are not United States marines, they are em- 
ployees of the City Light and Power Works 
all dressed up in their new uniforms of 
forest green wool whipcord with caps to 
match. The shirts carry the insignia of 
City Light, and on chilly days the force will 
wear blue sweaters with orange lettering; 
black leather coats make up the complete 
uniform for winter wear. 

Daylight saving is no longer an outdoor 
sport, your worries have shifted from the 
lawn mower and garden hose to the coal 
bin and ash can. Many of you have ar- 
ranged to spend one evening each week 
bowling during the coming winter season, 
no doubt some have other plans. Why can’t 
we set aside one meeting night each month 
for educational purposes? Other locals are 
doing it and it behooves every one of ns 
to grasp every opportunity for self ad- 
vancement. I am sure our entertainment 
committee would be glad to arrange some- 
thing that would be of interest to all 
concerned. 

Your correspondent believes that under 
the New Deal the laboring man has been 
given a lot of assistance from the powers 
that be. Acquainting ourselves with the 
new labor set-up and social security legis- 


lation is up to the individual. Come up 
next Tuesday evening and talk it over. 

Aaron Schaklach. 


L. U. NO. 734, NORFOLK, VA. 

Editor: 

We are nearing the day set aside for labor. 
It is a national holiday and has become such 
through the efforts of organized labor. We 
celebrate it in various ways and go on with 
our tasks when it is past, but how many of us 
really do stop to think what it stands for? 
It is recogi}ition of the value to mankind of 
labor. The word “labor,” as defined means 
to perform physical work. And a “laborer” 
was considered by society as a member of the 
lowest social order, but in later years the 
term has taken in all of the crafts or trades 
and has become more refined in the minds of 
the public. The trades have added brain 
work to the physical and have enhanced the 
value of labor in the eyes of the world, and 
labor should realize that in the formation of 
the union and the centralized control or fed- 
eration of unions it has made itself liable for 
the actions of all classes of workers, and 
should see to it that the radical is made to 
ponder his actions before he brings stigma on 
all labor, as is too often the case on Labor 
Day. Well-ordered celebrations of Labor 
Day are a delight and give pleasure to so 
many that it is a shame that the radical 
groups should mar that pleasure by bringing 
a bad taste in our mouth by some foolish act. 


As the writer predicted, the celebra- 
tion on Labor Day was an outstanding suc- 
cess, not only from the standpoint of atten- 
dance, but for the class of entertainment 
offered. On every hand we hear the praises 
of the C. L. A. sung, and they are justly 
deserved. It is certainly a live organization. 
In Portsmouth, the relationship between 
labor and the public is one of understanding 
and sympathy, and that relationship is 
largely due to the efforts of the Portsmouth 
Central Labor Union. The press, as repre- 
sented in Portsmouth by the “Portsmouth 
Star,” is more than fair to labor. In fact, in 
so far as this writer is able to learn, it is the 
only daily paper to devote an entire edition 
to labor on Labor Day. The Portsmouth Star 
haj given labor favorable publicity on many 
occasions, and its staff are vitally interested 
in the welfare of the government salaries in 
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this locality. We, of Local No. 734, are prtflid 
of our record and feel that we have advanced 
the cause of labor in our locality and state. 
There is still plenty of work to be done 
though, and we are sure that Local No. 734 
will do its share with such men as Brothers 
Bain, Hawkins, Bryant, Cherry and Rossano 
at the helm. 

This local was the guest of the Southern 
Breweries, Inc., of Norfolk, Va., Thursday, 
September 26, and from all accounts every- 
one had a wonderful time. How they felt 
Friday morning is something else — some- 
thing we will get certain Brothers who have 
large capacities for refreshment '(liquid) to 
tell us — ^but maybe not for print. 

The following clipping illustrates the 
friendly attitude of our local paper, being a 
write-up that appeared in the Labor Day 
edition: 

“ELECTRICIANS’ LOCAL NO. 734 HAS 
IMPORTANT PART IN LABOR COUN- 
CILS SINCE 1918 

“By Paul R. Leake, Press Secretary 

“Local No. 734 has taken a prominent part 
in the labor councils of this locality and of 
the state since its birth in 1918. At present 
the members who are outstanding for their 
work on behalf of labor are: Brothers Joseph 
Rossano, first vice president, Virginia Fed- 
eration of Labor; J. Fred Cherry, chairman 
of the National Legislation Committee and 
former vice president, Virginia Federation 
of Labor; V. M. Sylvester, president Ports- 
mouth C. L. U.; J. E. Hawkins, secretary 
Metal Council. 

“The officers of Local No. 734 are as 
follows: 

“L. L. Bain, president; G. W. Bryant, vice 
president; J. E. Hawkins, recording secre- 
tary; J. Fred Cherry, financial secretary; 
Joseph Rossano, treasurer; F. H. Shoemaker, 
sergeant-at-arms. 

“Our present membership is approximately 
160, comprising electricians from the Navy 
Yard, Naval Base, Naval Ammunition Depot, 
and Naval Hospital. About 86 per cent of 
the electrical force of these four government 
stations are members of organized labor. 

“This local union was chartered in 1918 
and was fostered by members of Local No. 
80, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, of Norfolk, Va,, for government 
employees especially. Its membership has 
consistently increased since its inception in 
the ranks of organized labor and still has a 
‘soft spot’ in its heart for old Local No. 80, 
as the ‘mother’ organization.” 

Paul R. Leake. 


L. U. NO. 912, CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Editor: 

And here’s old Local No. 912 — like the 
county fair — still in existence, somewhat 
smaller but better than ever. Our new board 
was installed and made, an early start by 
obligating five new members, following that 
up with several more the next month. The 
board consists of President M. O. (Shoot-the- 
Man) Jamison, Vice President L. J. (Louie) 
Vidrick, Financial Secretary J. P. (Joe to 
You) DePaul, Treasurer Ralph (Round- 
house) Waggoner, Recording Secretary Fred 
(Elkhart) Stanley, and Executive Board 
Members Eli (Of the Banana Peel) Winich 
and M. C. Stepp. For your information. 
Brothers Vidrick and Winich represent the 
cranemen, who are now 100 per cent or- 
ganized — a feat accomplished but once be- 
fore in history. Don’t say history never 
repeats, but it will never repeat again on 
that zero percentage or anything like it in 
the cranemen. Brother Stepp represents the 
roundhouse and was installed by the board 


following the resignation of Brother Berg, 
who resigned in order to allow the board to 
select some representation from the Coll 
roundhouse, which was technically without 
any on the board. 

The local union has adopted a plan of or- 
ganization, suggested by Brother L. A. Berg, 
on the non-members in this jurisdiction. The 
plan is novel and will require the earnest co- 
operation of all the members. When ready 
each member will be expected to do his part 
and report at each successive meeting just 
what he has done to “get that new member” 
while the charter is still open. While only a 
part of the plan was mentioned to Interna- 
tional Vice President C. J. McGlogan and 
General Chairman John J. McCullough, both 
have offered the service of their ofiice and 
their personal effort to assist. Can the mem- 
bership do as much? I believe they will and 
whole-heartedly. The local heartily thanks 
the international vice president and general 
chairman for their offer of assistance, as 
only by united effort of each and every one 
can we succeed in any plan. 

Brother Frank Evans, one of our best 
standbys, has just completed 30 years of ser- 
vice with the company, and is still going 
strong on the job and especially so for the 
organization. He was through the battle of 
1922 and deserves the thanks of the organ- 
ization for his sincere and earnest activity 
in every manner when called on. He still has 
some years to go to get that pension for 
which all put out their best effort by stand- 
ing behind the friends whom they helped to 
elect. And don’t forget in all primary and 
regular elections to continue to “Elect your 
friends and defeat your enemies.” 

After the board had completed the business 
on band the other night the entertainment 
committee put on a surprise party which was 
attended 100 per cent. Refreshments and a 
dandy lunch of barbecued sandwiches (thanks 
to Mrs. Lloyd) were served by the committee. 
Brothers Berg and Lloyd, with the cards by 
Brother Evans. And was a good time had 
by all? The party went over with a bang 
and now the boys want another and are will- 
ing to chip in heavier than ever. 

By the time this reaches print the boys will 
have their campaign outlined and be work- 
ing on it. Now don’t forget to tell that pros- 
pect about the old age pension which he is 
entitled to at the age of 65 after the neces- 
sary good standing, and also the cumulative 
insurance which amounts to $1,000 after the 
fifth year — no insurance company would give 
you anything like it for twice the money. 
Then there is the protection of your wages 
and working conditions, theirs too, if they 
only realized it. 

Remind the fellow working piece-work and 
who isn’t paying dues that the agreement 
protects those schedule prices and the extra 
he earns over the day rate is so much gravy 
that hasn’t cost him a thing. You paid for 
that, too, and now is the time to start col- 
lecting by getting him to share the load by 
paying dues. “Get that new member” if you 
want to make this local 100 per cent. 

Political clubs are forming now for the 
benefit of some politicians who don’t care 
about anything but getting elected. Don’t 
forget that the only political club for a 
working man is the union of his craft. See 


VEST CHAIN SLIDE CHARM 

A watch charm so fine 
looking you’ll enjoy wearing 
it. Of 10-karat gold trimmed 
with a circle of tiny im- 
itation pearls, and clearly 
displajdng the I. B. E. 

■ W. insignia. Priced only 


that you vote for the right man in the 
primaries and then go back at the regular 
election and see that they are elected. Tell 
your friends and neighbors and have them 
forget party lines to “elect your friends and 
confound your enemies.” Don’t forget that 
the politician who is supported by the finan- 
cial interests is no friend of yours. He 
doesn’t care whether you starve, so long as he 
gets his. 

Two things to keep in mind — “Get that new 
member” and “Elect your friends and con- 
found your enemies.” Accomplishment of 
both will benefit you materially. 

Press secretary by appointment and bawled 
out, 

Al Rossmann. 


L. U. NO. 1037, WINNIPEG, MAN. 

Editor: 

At our June meeting we elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Brother Bar- 

rett; vice president. Brother Sullivan; busi- 
ness agent. Brother McBride; financial sec- 
retary, Brother Whitaker; treasurer. Brother 
Irvine; recording secretary. Brother Miles — 
good and tried warriors who will carry on the 
good work for the next two years. There is 
little to write of an encouraging nature just 
now. Prosperity for the many is still 
around that most elusive corner and I am 
afraid most of the army of unemployed 
think they never will get around it, while 
most of those who are employed are only 
getting by with practice of strict economy. 
This, after 100 years of the greatest indus- 
trial development ever known, is not much 
to blow about for our so-called civilization. 
I was thinking this over on last Labor Day, 
the 63rd anniversary I believe. After all 
the sacrifices, the hard work of the pioneers 
of the labor movement, the strikes, and 
continuous battling of the rank and file for 
better conditions of life and labor, it would 
seem we had not progressed very far. 

However, when we look deeper we find 
conditions have changed and are changing 
fast. Workers are now represented on many 
governments and public bodies and are 
making good all over the world. A tremen- 
dous amount of good work has been done. 
Beneficial legislation has been placed on the 
statutes of most countries. The general 
standards of living have been raised. The 
ordinary worker is being considered more 
and more and there is no doubt that the 
labor movement has been the greatest factor 
of any in building up and maintaining what- 
ever of civilization we have up to the pres- 
ent time. 

So we must not be discouraged, although 
progess seems slow. Everyone of us who 
has contributed to this great movement, 
though ever so hiimbly, can feel he has done 
something to make life more worth while 
for himself and those who will follow after. 

It seems that the average workers get to be 
30 or 35 years of age before they realize 
what they are up against, and even then, 
it is hard to get them organized. 

If it were only possible to teach the boys 
and girls in our public schools, all over 
this continent, what the labor movement 
has done, and what it could do if properly 
organized we would, in a few years, have 
no trouble to organize all industry, and be 
on the road to a real civilization. Therefore, 
I think wherever we have any kind of con- 
trol of the public school system we should 
press for a history of the labor movement 
to be taught as an important subject to 
our children, so that young men and women 
would realize what confronts them when 
they enter industry to make a livelihood. 

A. A. Miles, 
Recording Secretary. 
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IN MEMORIAM I f 


Harry Warner, L. U. No. 1 

Initiated March £8, 1905 

Whereas it has pleased the Almighty God, 
in His infinite wisdom, to take from our ranks 
our worthy Brother, Harry Warner; and 

Whereas we, the members of Local No. 1, 
deeply mourn the loss of a true and faithful 
Brother, and wish to extend to the relatives 
and friends of our late Brother, Harry Warner, 
our deepest sympathy in their bereavement; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to the family, a copy be spread 
upon the minutes of our local, and that our 
charter be draped for a period of 30 days in 
his memory. 

M, A. NEWMAN. 

J. HERMAN PINK, 

A. L. BOEMER, 

Committee. 


John Nagel, L. U. No. 1 

Initiated July iS, 1926 

Whereas It is with the deepest sorrow and 
regret that we, the members of Local No. 1, 
I. B. E. W., record the passing of our Brother, 
John Nagel, a true Brother and a loyal union 
man ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we pay tribute to his memory 
by expressing to his family our most heart- 
felt sympathy and regret; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to his family, a copy be spread on the 
minutes of this local, and a copy be sent to 
our official publication, the Electrical Workers’ 
Journal, for publication; and be it further 
Resolved, That the charter of this local be 
draped 30 days in his memory. 

M. A. NEWMAN, 

J. HERMAN FINK, 

A. L. BOEMER, 

Committee. 


Patrick C. Cotter, L. U, No. 17 

Initiated Deccmher 22, 190-i 

It Is with deep regret and sorrow that Local 
Union No. 17, I. B. E. W., records the passing 
to the Great Beyond of our esteemed and faith- 
ful Brother, Patrick C. Cotter. 

Whereas we have suffered the loss of a true 
and faithful Brother; therefore be it 
Resolved, That Local Union No. 17 tenders 
its sincere sympathy to the family of Brother 
Cotter; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
spread upon the minutes of o\ir local union, a 
copy sent to the official Journal of our Broth- 
erhood for publication, and our charter be 
draped for a period of 30 days as a token of 
respect to his memory. 

WM. I. SPECK. 

WM. McMAHON, 

SETH WHITE, 

Committee. 


O. E. Noland, L. U. No. 53 

Initiated October IS, 1925 

Whereas Almighty God, in His infinite wis- 
dom, has seen fit to call from our midst our 
esteemed and worthy Brother. O. E. Noland, 
who passed on to his greater reward; and 

Whereas Local Union No. 53, I. B. B. W., has 
suffered the loss of a true and worthy Brother ; 
therefore be it 

Resolved. That we. in the spirit of brotherly 
love, pay tribute to his memory by expressing 
to his family our sincere sympathy ; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That our charter be draped for a 
period of 30 days in his memory; and be it 
further 

Resolved. That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his family, a copy be spread on our 
minutes, and a copy sent to the Electrical 
Workers’ Journal for publication. 

JOB CLOUGHLEY, 
THOMAS CASSIDY, 

WM. BURKRBY, 

Committee. 


Fred J. Miller, L. U. No. 17 

Initiated June 12, 1922 

Whereas Almighty God has taken from us 
our esteemed and worthy Brother, Fred J. 
Miller, who has passed on to his greater 
reward ; 

Whereas Local Union No. 17 has lost a true 
and faithful Brother; therefore be It 
Resolved, That we pay tribute to his memory 
by expressing our profound sympathy- to his 
family in their hour of sorrow; and be it 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his family, a copy be spread upon 
the minutes of our local union, and a copy be 
sent to the Electrical Workers Journal for 
publication. 

WM. P. FROST, 

WM. I. SPECK, 

EDW. J. LYON, 

Committee. 


Henry J. Berndt, L. U. No. 17 

Initiated Novemher 28, 1927 

Whereas Almighty God, in His infinite wis- 
dom, has seen fit to call to his eternal rest 
and reward, our very good friend and Brother, 
Henry J. Berndt; and 

Whereas we, the members of Local Union No. 
17, I. B. E. W., deeply mourn his passing, 
and extend our heartfelt sympathy to his wife 
and family in their hour of sorrow; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
spread on the minutes of the local union, a 
copy be sent to his family, and a copy be sent 
to the Electrical Workers’ Journal for 
publication. 

WM. P. FROST, 

WM. I. SPECK, 

EDW. J. LYON, 

Committee. 


Ernest Raymond Jones, L. U. No. 702 

Initiated October SI, 19SS 

Whereas it has pleased Almighty God, in His 
infinite wisdom, to remove from our midst our 
worthy Brother, Ernest R. Jones; and 

Whereas Local Union No. 702, I. B. E. W., 
has lost one of its true and earnest members; 
be it therefore 

Resolved, That Local Union No. 702 tenders 
its sincere sympathy to the family of our late 
Brother in their time of great bereavement; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family of our late Brother, a 
copy be spread on the minutes of our Local 
Union No. 702, and a copy be sent to the 
official Journal of our Brotherhood for 
publication, 

EUGENE E. SCOTT, 

T. L. COWEN, 

F. P. BURWELL, 

Committee. 


Andrew P. Olsen, L. U. No. 214 
Initiated January 17, 1910 

On August 17, 1935, the Infinite God of Wis- 
dom saw fit to remove from our midst Brother 
Andrew P. Olsen. 

Brother Olsen was a member of long stand- 
ing in Local Union No. 214. He was a devoted 
husband and father, a loyal member of our 
local, a member whose counsel was listened 
to by all who came in contact; therefore be it 

Resolved. That Local Union No. 214 in the 
loss of Brother Olsen has lost a true and loyal 
friend, and further, that we extend to the 
family of the deceased Brother our heartfelt 
sympathy in their bereavement ; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of those resolutions be 
spread on our minutes; a copy sent to the 
Journal for publication and a copy be sent 
the bereaved family. 

CHARLES FOOTE, 

.TAMES BYRD. 

GEORGE LESCHINSKE. 

Committee. 


Wilfred Moore, L. U. No. 481 
Initiated June 4, 1910 

Whereas it has pleased Almighty God, In His 
infinite wisdom, to remove from our midst 
our worthy Brother, Wilfred Moore; and 
Whereas in the passing of Brother Wilfred 
Moore Local No. 481, I. B. E. W., desires to 
express to those who remain to mourn his loss 
our sincere sympathy; therefore be it 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the family, a copy placed on our records, 
and a copy sent our Journal for publication. 
CHARLES LUTZ, 

WILLIAM BRENNAN, 
JOHN TEUMEY, 

Committee. 


Clyde D. Terhune, L. U. No. 46 
Initiated September 16, 19S0 

It is with deep sorrow that we, the members 
of Local Union No. 4C, I. B. E. W., record the 
passing of Brother Clyde Terhune, to whose 
bereaved wife, family and kin we extend our 
sincere sympathy ; therefore be It 
Resolved, That our charter be draped for a 
period of 30 days in memory of our deceased 
Brother, that a copy of these resolutions be 
forwarded to the family, that a copy be spread 
on our minutes and a copy sent our official 
Journal for publication. 

H. SCHECHERT, 

J. B. HICKS, 

Committee. 


William F. Bueler, L. U. No. 2 
Initiated January 10, 1924 

Whereas Local No. 2, I. B. B. W., Is called 
upon to pay its last respects to the memory 
of a true and loyal member. Brother William 
Bueler, who departed this life on September 
2; be It 

Resolved, That in regular meeting assembled 
this sixth day of September, that we express 
our sincere sympathy to the family of Brother 
Bueler; that a copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to the family of the deceased; that a 
copy be forwarded to our monthly Journal 
for publication, and that our charter be draped 
for 30 days. 

H. N. ATCHISON, 

D. E. LUND, 

SIDNEY WEISE, 

Committee. 


William R. Shores, L. U. No. 255 
Initiated June 12, 19S5 

Whereas it has pleased Almighty God to re- 
move from our ranks our beloved Brother, Wil- 
liam R. Shores; and 

Whereas in the death of Brother Shores Local 
No. 255, of Ashland, Wis., has lost a respected 
and faithful worker; therefore be it 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution ex- 
pressing our regret in the loss of our member, 
be spread upon the minutes of this local union 
and a copy be sent to the Electrical Workers’ 
Journal for publication. 

S. J, TALASKA, 

E. W. BRUCE, 

C. L. MARGENATJB, 

Committee. 


Lamar Gresham, L. U. No. 384 

Initiated February 1, 1904 

We, as members of Local Union No. 384, were 
very sorry to hear of the death of one of our 
faithful and loyal members, Lamar (Lon) 
Gresham. Although not directly connected 
with our local at the time of his death we feel 
a very deep sorrow. He was known and loved 
by us all. We feel that he, as a member, had 
a great influence on the members of this local. 
Often his counsel was sought and was freely 
given. 

We as members have resolved that the char- 
ter be draped for a period of 30 days in ac- 
knowledgment of his unselfish and loyal de- 
votion for the cause of true unionism ; be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That a copy of this letter be sent 
to his bereaved family for whom we hold the 
greatest of sympathy. 

H. H. SHELL, 

ALBERT L. WHITAKER, 

GEO. W. WALKER, 

C. R. PITCHFORD, 

BRYAN WILLIAMS, 

PAUL P. MILLER, 

HARRIS JACKSON, 

Committee. 
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Paul R. Henthaw, L. U. No. 761 

Initiated March 19-15 

It is with deepest sorrow and repret that we. 
the memi)ers of Ijocal Union No. 761, of Green- 
field. Mass., record the sudden and accidental 
death of our first president, Paul R. Henshaw, 
on July 10, 1935. 

The passing of Brother Henshaw has left 
Bocal Union No. 761 with a distinct sense of 
shock and the feeling of a loss that w’ill not 
soon be healed. Always active for the advance- 
ment of the ideals he cherished, he was an in- 
valuable force in the progress of the organi- 
zation. He was ever zealous in the interest of 
our entire membership and no personal sacri- 
fice was too great for him in promoting our 
Brotherhood and sound unionism. The benefit 
of his thought and the guidance of his counsel 
will be sadly missed. 

To his bereaved loved ones, we offer the 
sympathy of a sorrow shared. Knowing him 
as we have, we can, in some measure, appre- 
ciate the greater sorrow which is theirs. 

In memory of Brother Henshaw, our charter 
shall be draped in token of our loss; and this 
tribute shall be spread upon our minutes, pub- 
lished in our Journal, and a copy sent to the 
loved ones left behind. 

STANLEY J. POWERS, 

Recording Secretary. 


L. W. Larson, L. U. No. 169 

Initiated August SO, 1019 

With the deepest sorrow and regret we, the 
members of Local Union No. 169, of Fresno, 
Calif., mourn the death of a true and faithful 
officer and Brother, L. W. Larson; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we extend our sincere sym- 
pathy to those who remain to mourn his loss; 
and that a copy of this resolution be sent to 
his family, one spread upon the minutes, and 
one published in our official Journal. 

Our charter shall be draped for a period of 
30 days in his memory. 

R. B, GUIBERSON, 

EMIL NUDI, 

C. A. ELDRED, 

Committee. 


H. C. Davis, L. U. No. 125 

Initiated July S6, 19S5 

We can not measure the loss to an organiza- 
tion from the passing on of one of its members. 
If he be a veteran with years of service to his 
credit, the most that we can realize is the 
good that he has done. If he be but newly 
admitted to membership, who may say what 
a force for the general welfare he may have 
become? We can only feel that he was one 
of us for a brief time and has gone on before. 

Thus Local Union No. 125 must record the 
loss of Brother Harold C. Davis, accidentally 
electrocuted on the Bonneville Dam Project. 

A sympathy that springs from deep in the 
heart is extended to those who loved him, 
the more readily perhaps from this Brother- 
hood, of which he is one, because we know 
and live such lives as his. 

In memory of Brother Harold C. Davis our 
charter shall be draped for 30 days, and this 
tribute recorded in the minutes of our meet- 
ings. Copies shall be sent to his bereaved 
ones, in token of our sympathy, and to our 
Journal for publication. 

DALE B. SIGLER, 

P. O. FLEMING, 

FRED IRWIN. 

Committee. 


Dennis 1. Galllvan, L. U. No. 6 

Initiated May 11, 1918 

It is with the deepest sorrow and regret that 
we. the members of Local Union No. 6, of San 
Francisco, Calif., mourn the death of Brother 
Dennis I. Gallivan ; and therefore be it 

Resolved, That w’e pay tribute to bis mem- 
ory by expressing to his family our sincere 
sympathy, and further 

Resolved, That a copy be sent to his family, 
and a copy be sent to the Journal for publi- 
cation, and a copy be spread upon our min- 
utes, and further 

Resolved. That we drape our charter for 30 
days in his memory. ^ 

ARCHIE LUBIN, 

GLEN E. MATTESON, 
ERNEST G. JOHNSON. 

Committee. 


Frank Atkinson, L. U. No. 352 


James £. Corrin» L. U. No. 418 


Initiated January 17, 1925 

Whereas Local Union No. 352, I. B. E. W.. 
has sufTered the loss of one of its members. 
Brother Frank Atkinson ; and 

Whereas it is our desire to express to the 
bereaved family of our deceased Brother Atkin- 
son our sincere sympatliy; therefore be it 
Resf)lvcd, That a copy of this resolution 
shall be sent to the family of the deceased 
Brother, a copy shall 1)0 spread on the minutes 
of our local union, a copy sent to our Journal 
for publication; be it further 

Resolved, That the charter of local union 
No. 352 be draped for a period of 30 days In 
his memory. 

WM. F. SWAN, 

V. L. OWEN, 

RALPH LOCKE, 

Committee. 


T. A. Hall, L. U, No. 193 

Initiated July 11, 1906 

With a sincere feeling of sorrow and regret 
over the loss and passing of our Brother, T. A. 
Hall, it is the desire of this local union to ex- 
press our sympathy in a humble way; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That our charter be draped for a 
period of 30 days in respect and memory of 
our departed Brother; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family of our late Brother, a 
copy be spread on our minutes, and a copy be 
sent to the official Journal for publication. 

R. L. HAWKINS, 

H. ARMBRUSTER, 

H. BOGASKE. 

Committee. 


George C. Finn, L. U. No. 6 

Initiated March 17, 19S^ 

It is with the deepest sorrow and regret that 
we, the members of Local Union No. 6, of San 
Francisco, Calif., mourn the death of Brother 
George C. Finn; and therefore be it 
Resolved, That we pay tribute to his mem- 
ory by expressing to his family our sincere 
sympathy ; and further 

Resolved, That a copy be sent to his family, 
and a copy be sent to the Journal for publica- 
tion, and a copy to be spread upon our min- 
utes ; and further 

Resolved, That we drape our charter for 30 
days in his memory. 

ARCHIE LUBIN. 

GLEN E. MATTESON, 
ERNEST G. JOHNSON, 

Committee. 


Mervin L. Welsh, L, U. No. 6 

Initiated April 16, 192S 

It is with the deepest sorrow and regret 
that we, the members of Local Union No. 6. 
of San Francisco, Calif., mourn the death of 
Brother Mervin L. Welsh; and therefore be it 
Resolved, That we pay tribute to his mem- 
ory by expressing to his family our sincere 
sympathy ; and further 

Resolved, That a copy be sent to his family, 
and a copy be sent to the .Journal for publica- 
tion, and a copy to be spread upon our min- 
utes; and further 

Resolved, That we drape our charter for 30 
days in his memory. 

ARCHIE LUBIN, 

GLEN E. MATTESON, 
ERNEST G. JOHNSON. 

Committee. 


E. W. Nicholson, L. U. No. 725 

Initiated June S, 1918 

With a sincere feeling of sorrow and regret 
over the loss and passing of our Brother, E. W. 
Nicholson, it is the desire of this local union 
to express our sympathy in a humble way ; 
therefore be it 

Resolved. That our charter be draped for a 
period of 30 days in respect and memory of 
our departed Brother; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family of our late Brother, a 
copy be spread on our minutes, and a copy 
be sent to the official Journal for publication. 
GEO. W. PAIR, 

HUGO ZIMMERMAN, 

LEO DREIMAN, 

Committee. 


Initiated September S, 1902 

Whereas Almighty God has called to eternal 
rest our beloved Brother, James E. Corrin; and 
Whereas the passing of Brother Corrin re- 
moved from our midst, not only a true and 
faithful member, but also a kind and loving 
husband and father; therefore be it 
Resolved, That we offer our sincere sympa- 
thy to the bereaved family in their hour of 
sorrow; and be it further 

Resolved, That our charter be draped for a 
period of 30 days ; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Mrs. Corrin, a copy be spread upon the 
mimites of our meeting, and a copy be sent 
to our official Journal for publication. 

D. F. CAMERON, 

L. E. McMillan. 

C. L. langstaff, 

Committee. 


DEATH CLAIMS PAID FROM SEP- 
TEMBER 1, INCLUDING SEPTEM- 


BER 30, 1935 

L.U Name Amount 

304 H, I. Reeder- $300.00 

58 R. Bradshaw 1,000.00 

1 J. W. Nagle 475.00 

648 W. A. Cribb 1,000.00 

734 M. W. Ellis 1,000.00 

53 O. E. Noland 650.00 

1. 0. Leonard Lehman 1,000.00 

103 H. J. Hurford 1,000.00 

416 G. M. Martin 1,000.00 

352 P. G. Atkinson 1,000.00 

103 P. Mente (Balance) 500,00 

58 W. A. Andrews 1,000.00 

6 D. J. Gallivan 1,000.00 

130 H. L. Heckell 1,000.00 

1 H. Warner 1,000.00 

725 E. W. Nicholson 1,000.00 

5 R. P. Adams - 14.58 

481 W. Moore — 1,000.00 

18 J. B. May 300.00 

134 C. R. Paulsen.... 1,000.00 

I. 0. W. J. Thompson .^ 1,000.00 

134 M. . Shaw 1,000.00 

I. 0. P. L. Hutley 1,000.00 

1. 0. A. K. Atherton - 1,000.00 

164 G. B. Alexander 1,000.00 

333 C. W. Hobson 1,000.00 

581 A. L. Thompson 1,000.00 

169 L. W. Larson 1,000.00 

2 W. F. Bueler 1,000.00 

702 E. R. Jones_ 300.00 

3 H. D. Kiernan 1,000.00 

6 L. M. Welsh 1,000.00 

1. 0. Jos. Morin 1,000.00 

26 J. Adams 300.00 

232 V. H. Pink__... 1,000.00 

103 J. E. Gustafson 1,000.00 

I. O. Aug. Brenner 1,000.00 

418 J. E. Corrin 1,000.00 


Total $32,839.58 


OBITUARY NOTE: PASSING OF 
INSURANCE INSPECTION 

(Continued from page 423) 
tion and the operator. And who wishes 
to incur the dislike of the public? 

Would it not be wise for our insurance 
friends to take time to think before pro- 
ceeding with their full fleet on a course 
on which they seem to have embarked — 
a willingness to surrender safety engi- 
neering and depend on financial alliances 
with commercial groups who do not put 
safety, or engineering or public welfare 
first. 

Must we find it necessary to turn to 
public ownership for our fire insurance 
operations as well as for our electrical 
utilities because they, too, are becoming 
money-minded instead of public servant- 
minded? 
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WHAT CAUSES GENERAL STRIKES? 

(Continued from page 417) 

To break the strike, employers re- 
sorted to relief rolls in publicly and pri- 
vately supported agencies at San Fran- 
cisco. They next imported thugs from 
all over the country to move the cargoes 
and to act as strong-arm guards. Pa- 
tience wore thin at this turn of events, 
after long continued delays in settle- 
ment. A series of riots broke out along 
the San Francisco waterfront toward 
the end of June. On the fifth of July, 
in a pitched battle police gunfire killed 
two of the strikers. Public sentiment 
immediately crystallized in favor of the 
working class. Union after union voted 
to go out on sympathetic strike. On 
July 13, the secretary of the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council, William A. Spooner, 
said: 

“Nothing can stop this general strike 
now. Only the closed shop asked for 
by the longshoremen, for we realize that 
this controversy is one that affects the 
entire organized labor movement and 
the principle it stands for.” 

Martial Law Invoked 

On Monday, July 16, the general 
strike went into effect in San Francisco, 
and spread rapidly to neighboring towns. 
Governor Frank F. Merriam called out 
the national guard. Senator Robert S. 
Wagner and General Hugh S. Johnson 
each hurried to the scene. At Johnson’s 
insistence the general strike was called 
off at the end of its fourth day. Both 
sides agreed early in August to submit 
the entire longshoremen’s dispute to a 
special arbitration board. On October 
12, nearly a year after the beginning 
of the struggle, the arbitration board 
granted a 95-cent hourly wage rate and a 
30-hour week; it gave the International 
Longshoremen’s Association the right to 
select the dispatcher in each of the four 
central hiring halls — Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

The Terre Haute strike, like that in 
San Francisco, was again clearly a case 
of efforts of workers to organize. In- 
spired by the famous Section 7(a) of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
which sanctioned the right of workers to 
belong to labor unions, the employees 
of the Columbian Enameling and Stamp- 
ing Co. formed a local and affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. 
When the mill owners refused to bargain 
collectively or deal with the new organ- 
ization the workers went on a strike on 
March 22, 1936. 

The stamping plant remained idle 
until the end of June. Then the com- 
pany began to import, under armed 
guard, truckloads of “bums” from other 
cities to operate the mill. This action 
so aroused the strikers that a near riot 
broke out between strikers and strike- 
breakers. Although the plant lay out- 
side the city limits, city police (sup- 
ported by taxes on property owners 
within the limits) were sent out to quell 
the mob with tear and nauseating gases. 

A general strike was voted immediately. 
It lasted for 48 hours, on July 23 and 24; 


martial law was declared and national 
guards, with more tear gas, clubbed guns 
and bayonets, assumed military control of 
the city. Citizens were forbidden to gather 
in groups of more than four. Many men and 
women were arrested and thrown into jail, 
refused both attorneys and bail, and held 
indefinitely without charges being lodged 
against them. The labor temple was closed 
against the workers and public meetings 
banned. At the end of September, long 
after the resumption of normal industrial 
activity, martial law still reigned. Federal 
conciliators were sent in. The company re- 
fused to deal with them. Finally it broke 
off relations with mediators entirely and 
resumed operations with strikebreakers. 

To date no material gains have been made 
by the strikers, but the matter is not closed. 
Terre Haute, the home of Eugene V. Debs, is 
one of the strongest centers of labor organ- 
ization in the country. Hostilities are more 
than likely to break out anew unless the 
case is settled by the government, to which 
it has now been appealed. 

“Today” Seeks Causes 

The August 24, 1935, issue of “Today” 
published a group of letters written by rela- 
tives and friends of the strikers during the 
height of the disturbance; excerpts are 
quoted here: 

From a stenographer to her sister. Their 
father is a striking mill employee (July 24) ; 

“* * • We are still under martial law 

and they sure are free with the tear gas. 
They have sent the National Guards here 
and are letting all those strikebreakers stay 
in at the mill. The National Guards are not 
supposed to take sides, but they sure are in 
this case. * » • The police did hold guns 
on the strikers while they rushed in 66 men 
from Chicago in trucks armed with guns and 
machine guns. * * * 

“We can’t work. I don’t know what it 
does to you, but it sure makes you feel ter- 
rible. I believe it is the effects of the tear 
gas in the air. It sure is a joke. If four or 
five people stop to talk on a corner here they 
come with their guns and tear gas. • • » 

“We are all so mad we can’t see. We 
have to watch what we say because they are 
arresting you for every little thing. Even 
if you talk back to the guards.” 

A later letter from the same stenographer: 

"* * • I don’t know how it is all going 

to end, but if the union doesn’t win it means 
Dad’s and ’s jobs. 

“They say this fight isn’t between the 
stamping mill officials and their employees, 
but between the laboring class and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and politicians, which is 
the truth.” 

From a 43-year-old trade unionist (July 
24): 

«» * * The workers are terribly stirred 

up against the Democrats and Republicans. 
You remember Mayor Beecher (Republican) 
went before every union in Vigo county be- 
fore the election and promised support to 
labor. He said he would never forget his 
working class experience. This friend ( ?) 
of labor ordered the police force to escort 
the strikebreakers and gunmen into the 
stamping mill. 

“The Democratic sheriff called upon the 
Democratic governor to send in the troops 
to gas and club the workers. 

“Now is the time to raise the question of 
a labor party.” 
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From a 65-year-old mother, whose husband 
has worked in the mill from the time it first 
opened: 

“You should have seen the crowd last 
Monday night. Everyone was wearing a 
smile and in the best of humor, even when 
city police made the crowd move back. I was 
one of the crowd they pushed back, and two- 
thirds of that crowd were women and chil- 
dren. That’s the crowd that caused the call 
for the troops.” 

“Today’s” comment on the Terre Haute 
case is: 

“A sequel is inevitable. The workers feel 
that the federal government let them down, 
and that state and local governments, 
whether labeled Republican or Democrats, 
really belong to the Chamber of Commerce 
and are Fascist at heart. They are talking 
of a labor party, which is bound to be 
leftist. In short, a minor industrial dispute 
has become political, new Reds and new 
Fascists have been manufactured .whole- 
sale, just through stupidity. Everybody’s 
stupidity.” 

It is significant to note that the right of 
labor to organize or recognition of the union 
was a provocative issue in each of the three 
costly general strikes. 


REAL ISSUE BETWEEN UTILITIES 
AND CO-OPERATIVES 

(Continued from page 418) 

Approx. Annual 
Energy Consumption 


Household Appliances K. W. H. 

Clock (household type) 18 

Coffee percolator 50 

Pan 10 

Heater — radiant 50 

Heating pad 15 

Iron 66 

Ironing machine 130 

Lamps — house lighting 180 

Lamps — portable 80 

Radio 86 

Range 1500 

Refrigerator 600 

Soldering Iron 

Toaster 35 

Vacuum cleaner 25 

Washing machine 26 

Water heater 3000 

Water pump 150 

Chafing dish 

Curling iron 6 

Curling iron heater 12 

Cooker 

Dishwasher 30 

Egg cooker 

Hair drier 

Heater — room 1000 

Hot plate 

Ice cream freezer 

Juice extractor 

Mixer — food 20 

Sewing machine — 8 

Ventilator — kitchen 40 

Waffle iron 40 


GENERAL CHAIRMEN DRIVE 
FOR ORGANIZATION 

(Continued from page 421) 
information as to service manuals, blue 
prints and other informing literature 
was referred to the general chairmen on 
each individual property to either start 
a school on air-conditioning and Diesel 
electric engine maintenance and service, 
or to secure this information and spread 
it among those electrical workers who are 
desirous of fitting themselves for the op- 
portunities that will by the introduction 
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of this new type of work be open to 
them and those of our members who 
equip themselves to efficiently handle 
this new work. 

The thought was repeatedly expressed 
by all those present that all members 
should participate in those studies. Mr. 
Anderson, above referred to, assured us 
of the desire of the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company to co- 
operate with us in furthering such an 
educational program in an effort to 
secure the return of rail travel. 

The provisions of the Railway Emer- 
gency Act, the Amended Railway Labor 
Act, Railroad Retirement Act, were all 
discussed in detail and we feel sure that 
these discussions were most helpful to 
all present. 

The conference was in continuous ses- 
sion from 9 a. m. until 6:30 p. m. The 
attached resolution was presented, 
signed by all general chairmen present 
and adopted unanimously. In the carry- 
ing out of the provisions of this resolu- 
tion, the general chairmen are to handle 
the question of instituting an organizing 
campaign on their respective roads with 
their local unions. It is suggested, that 
all local unions in requesting permission 
to open their charter in order to partici- 
pate in this general organizing campaign 
for the months of October and Novem- 
ber that they request this authority from 
International Secretary Bugniazet with 
a copy of their letter to the undersigned. 
This in order that we might recommend 
to the International Office the granting 
of this special dispensation. 

The conference in our opinion will be 
marked as a milestone in the progress of 
our organization and the transportation 
industry. 

Prior to adjournment, action was 
taken requesting the international or- 
ganization to hold a general chairmen’s 
conference twice each year in order that 
all general chairmen might meet to- 
gether and discuss their various prob- 
lems on their individual roads as well as 
those questions confronting us on a 
national and international basis. The 
sentiment was expressed that the trip 
and time consumed were very well spent 
as a clear understanding was had by all 
concerned. 

Resolution 

Whereas the international organiza- 
tion of the Electrical Workers has ex- 
tended to the membership employed in 
the transportation industry their very 
earnest co-operation in this depression 
crisis which has for some years past con- 
fronted the country; and 

Whereas the international organiza- 
tion, through its respective international 
officers; i.e.. International President D. 
W. Tracy, International Secretary G. M. 
Bugniazet, and International Vice Presi- 
dent C. J. McGlogan have exerted every 
effort to be as helpful as possible to the 
general chairmen, local union officers 
and local committees in increasing the 
membership on railroads on this conti- 
nent and the building and maintaining 
of our Brotherhood to become bigger, 
better and stronger, thus placing us in 
a more favorable position to go ahead. 


to secure, maintain and improve condi- 
tions for the members employed in the 
transportation industry; and 

Whereas this attitude on the part of 
the international organization certainly 
commends the undivided co-operation of 
all general chairmen, local union officers, 
committeemen and each and every indi- 
vidual member employed on railroads; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the general chair- 
men of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, in meeting assem- 
bled, do hereby sincerely pledge our co- 
operation to the international organiza- 
tion, its officers and representatives in 
an effort and desire to demonstrate con- 
clusively to International President D. 
W. Tracy, International Secretary G. M. 
Bugniazet and International Vice Presi- 
dent C. J. McGlogan, our appreciation on 
behalf of the members employed on rail- 
roads of their splendid work in our be- 
half ; and be it further 

Resolved, That each and every general 
chairman of the I. B. E. W. on the North 
American continent recommend to their 
respective local unions having jurisdic- 
tion over their particular road, that they 
make request upon International Secre- 
tary G. M. Bugniazet (with copies of 
such request forwarded to International 
Vice President C. J. McGlogan) author- 
ity to operate an open charter for the 
periods of October 1 to December 1, 
and be it further 

Resolved, In this 60-day period that 
an intensified organizing campaign be 
instituted on every railroad in the 
United States and Canada — that initia- 
tion be requested of $7 on roads on 
which we now hold contract and $5 upon 
so-called company union railroads — and 
that every effort be made to make the 
jurisdiction of each system council and 
each railroad local union 100 per cent 
I. B. E. W. ; and be it further 

Resolved, That we, the general chair- 
men, local union officers and member- 
ship, respectfully request the interna- 
tional organization, its officers and 
representatives to recognize that the 
members initiated in this intensified 
organizing campaign be considered by 
them as a token of respect and appre- 
ciation on the part of the general chair- 
men, local union officers and membership 
of our Brotherhood employed on rail- 
roads on the North American continent. 


PUBLIC WORKS AS A PERMANENT 
POWER 

(Continued from page 419) 
chieftains who opposed the minimum 
wage on the theory that it usually be- 
comes a maximum wage, we decided to 
set hourly minimum wages for the coun- 
try as divided into three zones — South- 
ern, Northern and Central.” We believe 
that if Secretary Ickes will review the 
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actual history of this transaction, he 
will find that labor was not stiff-necked 
at any time in regard to this wage scale. 
We don’t see how Secretary Ickes can 
take the position honestly that a 40-hour 
pay for a 30-hour week was unjust when 
the New Deal economics so-called is 
predicated upon the theory that in- 
creased purchasing power is necessary 
for the return of prosperity. 

This book is a comprehensive picture 
of the PWA program. It deals with the 
construction of roads, of Boulder Dam, 
of aid to the railroads, and it discusses 
quite frankly the question of slum clear- 
ance. However, accomplishment in the 
matter of slum clearance is disappoint- 
ingly small and adequate reasons for this 
failure are not given. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


“Light and Illumination” 

By CHARLES D. MASON, L. U. No. 134 

The art of producing proper illumi- 
nation is a trade alone. Too much light 
is as bad as not enough, therefore the 
contractor and electrician should know 
some of the principles of light as it is a 
part of their trade. As the eyes are one 
of the most sensitive organs of the 
human body, the proper amount of light 
is essential, as either too little or too 
much light causes a strain on the eyes, 
which results in other bodily disorders. 
Indirect lighting is now largely used be- 
cause it eliminates the glare and strain 
on the optic nerve, also frosted lamps 
and many other devices are now in use 
to protect people who work every day 
by artificial illumination. 

The exact properties of light are as 
yet unknown, although we do know that 
it is a form of energy. So far as we 
have been able to determine light travels 
at approximately 186,000 miles per sec- 
ond, which is also true of other forms of 
energy such as heat and sound, there- 
fore we see that it is not the speed 
which causes the different sensations of 
sight, but the frequency or different 
wave lengths. The wave motions which 
produce light are invisible, although 
they have been photographed by a fast 
camera. Among the latest inventions 
which prove that light travels in waves 
are the television and the ultra-violet 
ray. The ultra-violet ray is invisible to 
the eye because of the high frequency 
of the light wave. The television is a 
machine which is synchronized with the 
machine broadcasting with a low light 
wave which is magnified and lowered by 
a large spinning disc so that it becomes 
visible to the eye. 

An understanding of colors is very 
important as some are more restful to 
the eyes than others. An example of this 
is one of the new lamps called “daylite.” 
It is of light blue and is in popular de- 
mand. In lighting we should always 
try to please and rest the eyes of the 
people for whom we work by proper 
illumination. 


The crest and crowning of all good. 
Life’s final star, is brotherhood. 

— Markham. 
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RESTIVE POPULACE LEAPS TO 
SOCIAL CREDIT 

(Continued from page 420) 

exports most of its wheat, raw. But let’s 
let Aberhart cross his own bridges. 

Aberhart Points Own Way 

“When somebody sells something, 
grain, labor, goods, he simply gets credit 
for it on the books at the clearing house. 
When he buys something credit is trans- 
ferred from him to the seller. It’s all a 
book transaction; there will be no new 
money or scrip, because a Canadian prov- 
ince does not have authority to issue 
scrip.” 

The Wall Street Journal’s Montreal 
correspondent has a more horrifying ver- 
sion of the Aberhart plan: “No real 

money, only scrip, for all workers in the 
province; necessity of government fixing 
prices for everything sold in the province ; 
it would be a criminal offense to invest 
money except in non-interest-bearing pro- 
vincial bonds; everyone’s occupation 
would be controlled and assigned by the 
government; multiple sales taxes aimed 
to take $25 a month apiece from every 
citizen to compensate for the $25 a month 
allowance to every citizen; ‘protection’ 
against imports into Alberta of goods 
from other provinces at prices below 
government-fixed prices and policing of 
railroads, highways, etc., by ‘customs’ 
officers to enforce such policy; residents 
of less than one year would be forbidden 
to import goods, to work, and could get 
no help from the government; earning 
over a fixed maximum income would be 
a criminal offense, and no one leaving 
the province could take outside anything 
more than a small allotment of ‘wealth’ 
political officials would fix.” Of course 
not even the Wall Street Journal’s corre- 
spondent believes anything like this is 
going to be put into effect, but it is said 
to be the plan set forth in the party’s 
official manual. 

Then there is the recent moral improve- 
ment added to the plan by Aberhart. 
There will be a list, which he called the 
“Indian List,” on which the evangelist- 
premier will order placed the names of 
any citizens who spend their social credit 
for liquor or “luxuries.” Those whose 
names linger < i the list will find their 
dividend cut off, he promised his pious 
followers. 

Movements Fade Like Smoke 

The United Farmers Association was 
defeated so decisively in the Alberta elec- 
tion that its members are now congratu- 
lating themselves rather sourly that they 
cannot even be expected to form an offi- 
cial opposition in the legislature to the 
Social Credit party, which must assume 
the entire responsibility for its program 
without hindrance within the province. 

Another social reform group is look- 
ing at the wreckage of the U. F. A. with 
considerable dismay. This is the C. C. F. 
— the Co-operative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration — semi-political, whose national 
leader is J. S. Woodsworth, veteran mem- 
ber of Parliament. It avows its support 


of “the principle of social ownership by 
the nation of the means by which the na- 
tion lives,” and its members of the na- 
tional Parliament have been pressing for 
nationalization of banks, to begin with. 
The C. C. F. works in amity with the 
U. F. A. and the Labor parties in the 
provinces. Aghast at the result of the 
Alberta election, the C. C. F. is cam- 
paigning for the election of more than 
100 candidates in the coming national 
election. 

Still another party determined on bank 
reform is the new Reconstruction party 
led by H. H. Stevens. There are also 
the old, “regular” Conservative and Lib- 
eral parties, which occupy somewhat the 
same position as the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic parties in the United States. All 
of these groups are sailing furiously into 
the warfare of the national campaign. 
The presence of so many left-wing groups 
will result in a badly split vote unless — 
which is regarded as most unlikely — Ab- 
erhart should repeat his phenomenal suc- 
cess in wiping out the other radical 
parties. 

The very manifest social unrest in 
Canada, however, makes it possible that 
the minority grroups may elect enough 
candidates so that they can combine in 
Parliament and force through some 
monetary reform legislation. But the 
tryout of social credit will be a strictly 
Alberta proposition, if it ever actually 
goes into the try-out stage. 

BIOGRAPHERS STILL INTRIGUED 
BY GOMPERS 

(Continued from page 427) 

took the wrong road, wandered into a 
bramble pit, extricated himself and hur- 
ried back to the main highway. Here and 
there you will see bright banners erected 
to signalize triumphs. But you are con- 
scious that the author of this biography 
is constantly brooding about a fairer, 
finer, more direct road that he felt was 
somewhere near, but never discovered. 

Gompers’ life is as full of color and 
movement, drqma and conflict as that of 
Napoleon. Pierce, courageous, imbued 
with the importance of the Federation, he 
never shrank from a fight with anyone 
from the President of the United States 
to one of his own lieutenants. At a con- 
ference with Theodore Roosevelt in the 
White House, the President is said to 
have become incensed. “I am the Presi- 
dent of the United States,” he reminded 
Gompers. “And I, sir, am the president 
of the American Federation of Labor,” 
returned the other, no wit abashed. He 
tangled more than once with William 
Randolph Hearst, and did not hesitate to 
make public what he thought of the pub- 
lisher, whom he called a “lickspittle,” a 
“rattlebrain,” and Gompers openly op- 
posed him in his jingoistic whoopings for 
intervention in Mexican affairs. 

But aside from Mexico and Pan-Amer- 
ican labor, Gompers was not much of an 
internationalist. During the war the 
English emigrant boy showed the intense 
enthusiasm he had learned for the land 
of his adoption. He was the most Ameri- 
can of Americans. His conferences and 


other contacts with European labor or- 
ganizations became skirmishes charac- 
terized by considerable hostility, as 
Harvey shows. He poured all his energy 
into exhorting labor to win the war. 
Membership in the Federation mounted 
steeply. Wages went up. Gompers rode 
the crest — on to greater power, greater 
influence, more advantages for labor, he 
thought. It was undoubtedly the great- 
est period of his life, and led to the great- 
est disappointment when after the war 
he must have realized that he had been 
used to keep labor in line during the 
emergency. He was thrown aside, re- 
pudiated, almost lost his position in the 
Federation. 

Power Slipped from Grasp 

“ ‘The old man has lost his grip,’ they 
said. Others talked of his failure to keep 
abreast of the times, and proposed a new 
prophet. Prices soared aloft; wages fol- 
lowed, but always kept at a lower alti- 
tude; then came strikes, and ever more 
strikes. The ‘American Plan’ was born, 
promising to be a means of liberation to 
much-harassed employers. But before 
this hope could materialize, the unions, 
swollen in numbers, grew bolder, and 
launched out on a very avalanche of 
strikes. The most conspicuous conflicts 
took place in the steel and bituminous 
coal industries. Before the stout defense 
of the United States Steel Corporation 
managed by Judge Gary, the attacks 
made by organized labor broke down. The 
coal strikers fared better, but everywhere 
indications multiplied that labor had 
reached the limit of its forward move- 
ment. 

“The great advantages won during the 
war-time emergency were destined to be lost 
when the employers, never ‘sold’ on recog- 
nition of the unions, counterattacked. Pre- 
liminary to, and running along with, this 
attack, employers dropped down a barrage 
of propaganda which shifted the burden of 
responsibility for the high cost of living from 
their own shoulders to those of organized 
labor with their demands for higher and 
higher wages. The public, keenly sensitive 
on the subject of living costs, was convinced; 
then followed that period when clerks and 
college professors spoke enviously of the silk 
shirts worn by mechanics. Strikers could no 
longer rely upon public sympathy. The next 
move on the part of employers was to push 
out their heaviest piece of artillery, the 
‘American Plan.’ The army of organized la- 
bor bent back under this shock. Next came 
a break in the hectic prosperity which fol- 
lowed the war; what resulted was not a rout 
but a retreat in good order, yet definitely a 
retreat.” 

Gompers sustained the long fight of labor 
through the steel strike which failed miser- 
ably; the coal strike, which achieved a par- 
tial victory through arbitration, but a per- 
sonal defeat for old Sam; the Boston police 
strike and other struggles which kept labor 
in a constant ferment. Led by William Z. 
Foster, the Communists entered trade unions, 
determined to win control of them. As this 
was a period of many and violent strikes, the 
employers propagandized that all union mem- 
bers were “reds.” In vain Gompers de- 
nounced the Bolsheviks and disavowed them. 
The suspicion of labor persisted. Harding’s 
“return to normalcy” Included a summons 
to the White House and a pronouncement 
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prefaced by “damn your hide, Gompers!” 
that wage cuts had to he accepted. 

Great figures of the war and post war per- 
iod stalk these pages. General Pershing, 
who launched a bitter attack on Gompers and 
organized labor, excoriated Gompers to his 
face at an official dinner party in Washing- 
ton; Herbert Hoover; Woodrow Wilson, 
whom Gompers supported to the last ditch; 
Gene Debs, whom Gompers considered "not 
a fit leader of men.” 

Practical Leader of Men 

What was the road that Gompers, with the 
Federation as his vehicle, tried to follow? 
Harvey sums it up with the words, “More, 
more, here and now.” He calls Gompers a 
pragmatist, a practical man, who though 
having no lofty idealistic plan, kept pressing 
onward, learning from experience, striving 
for any gain for labor, no matter how slight 
— whose errors arose because he sometimes 
accepted something that looked like an ad- 
vantage but was not. In a tilt between 
Gompers and Morris Hillquit, chairman of 
the Socialist Party, before the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations, Hill- 
quit endeavored to make Gompers define his 
position. He asked, according to recorded 
testimony; 

“In your political work of the labor move- 
ment is the American Federation of Labor 
guided by a general social philosophy, or is 
it not?” 

Gompers said: "It is guided by the history 
of the past, drawing its lessons from history, 
to know the conditions by which the working 
people are surrounded and confronted; to 
work along the lines of least resistance; to 
accomplish the best results in improving the 
condition of the working people, men and wo- 
men and children, today and tomorrow — and 
tomorrow’s tomorrow; and each day making 
it a better day than the one that had gone 
before. That is the guiding principle and phil- 
osophy and aim of the labor movement in 
order to secure a better life for all.’’ After 
further discussion with Hillquit, Gompers 
continued; “And I say that the movement of 
the working people, whether under the Amer- 
ican Federation, or not, will be simply follow- 
ing the human impulse for improvement in 
their condition, and wherever that may lead, 
they will go, without having a goal up to 
yours or surpassing yours, but it will lead 
them constantly to the material and physical 
and social and moral well-being of the 
people.’’ 


HOW ONE INDUSTRY REGARDS 
BARE NEUTRAL 

(Continued from page 422) 

tion, the flow of large stray currents over 
pipe lines which are not designed to be 
electrical conductors is always danger- 
ous. It may set up electrical shock due 
to the existence of accidental high resis- 
tance joints, or it may burn out lead 
caulked joints, metal lath or metal ceil- 
ings. In addition, a number of water- 
works operators believe that stray cur- 
rent flow on a water pipe may seriously 
impair the palatability of the water sup- 
ply itself and that it may also affect the 
life of the pipes involved. 

With previous stray railway current ex- 
periences as a guide the author fails to see 
why the electric light and power industry 
should desire to increase the stray electric 
currents from their distribution systems at 
this time, when everyone^s experience 
points to continuous and continuing con- 
trol of electrical or other energy as the 


safest and cheapest policy to be followed. 
It is one thing to have stray electric currents 
because of the inherent construction feat- 
ures of an electric distribution system like 
the single trolley electric railway using the 
grounded rails as part of the electrical cir- 
cuit, hut it is an entirely different matter 
to change accepted standards of construc- 
tion and disregard safeguards which have 
proved their practical effectiveness through 
years of use. 

Practice Condemned By Association 

The American Water Works Association 
originally sanctioned the grounding of the 
secondary circuits of lighting transformers 
on the water pipes (a) for protective pur- 
poses only and (b) on the definite assurance 
that such protective grounds would not 
transmit stray currents to the pipes under 
normal conditions of operation. With in- 
creasing knowledge of the very general 
prevalence of stray current interchange 
over so-called protective ground connec- 
tions and increasing experience with the 
troubles resulting from the presence of 
such stray currents, this association, in 
1927 modified and restricted this sanction 
of protective grounds, and in May of this 
year it revoked the association’s sanction 
of this practice entirely. At the same time, 
the association’s committee on electrolysis 
and electrical interference recommended 
that if Individual water works operators 
elect to permit the grounding of electric 
light and power circuits on water pipes they 
do so only under the most rigid restrictions 
and supervision, and the committee suggested 
that water works operators consider the en- 
actment of local ordinances which would 
definitely prohibit the interconnection of 
an electric light or power circuit with any 
pipe which is connected with or designed to 
be connected with a water works piping sys- 
tem without the expressed consent of the 
parties legally responsible for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of such water works 
piping system. In locations where bare 
neutral interior wiring is installed or con- 
templated on a trial or permanent basis the 
committee on electrolysis and electrical in- 
terference recommended that no water pipe 
ground connections be permitted and that 
an approved type of electrical insulating 
joint be inserted in the water service pipe 
between the water meter and the street 
curb, these precautions being designed to 
isolate the house piping and bare neutral 
wiring system from the water distribution 
network. 

The committee did not intend to restrict 
in any way the use of water pipes for tele- 
phone protector grounds, because the stan- 
dard telephone protectors include an isolat- 
ing spark gap which prevents stray current 
interchange during normal operating con- 
ditions, so that they are therefore strictly 
protective grounds. The committee also 
suggested that similar isolating spark gaps 
be made a part of electric light and power 
circuit grounds or that these be equipped 
with a suitable circuit breaker and relay 
control which will definitely disconnect the 
affected electric light or power service to a 
building upon the passage of a relatively 
small amount of current over the ground 
wire. 

The foregoing outline gives a brief sum- 
mary of the bare neutral wiring situation, 
and of the American Water Works Associa- 
tion’s activities in connection with this 
form of wiring and with the broader general 
problem of stray currents on water pipes as 
the result of electric light and power sys- 
tem grounds, etc. On behalf of this asso- 
ciation and myself, I wish to thank the 


American Society of Sanitary Engineering 
for the privilege and opportunity of pre- 
senting this statement at this hearing. 

THE FUTURE OF THE ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRY 

(Continued from page 416) 

national government. The soundness of 
this wisdom should be accepted without 
in any manner comforting ourselves in 
our own negligence to provide effective 
regulation of the industry by the indus- 
try for the industry. 

Reverting to the thought concerning 
future opportunities, it appears logical 
to refer to at least a few of the many 
fields that have been terribly, sadly and 
disastrously neglected. Many an electri- 
cal contractor will buy — without solicita- 
tion — new clothing or a new automobile 
that he does not in reality need simply 
because the style has changed since he 
made his last purchase — which may have 
only been one year prior. But that same 
contractor considers it a waste of time 
to make special effort to convince a cus- 
tomer for whom an installation was 
made five or 10 years ago that his elec- 
trical wiring and equipment should be 
renewed, or remodeled, or replaced even 
when in nearly all cases such effort would 
be more than justified by efficiency and 
economy of operation of the electrical 
equipment alone, to say nothing of the 
increased plant production that in nearly 
all cases could be effective. It has been 
my sad experience to hear some contrac- 
tors explain that it was not possible to 
compare the purchase of a new automo- 
bile with a sale of a reinstallation of 
electrical wiring and equipment because 
people followed styles in both automo- 
biles and clothing psychologically but 
did not psychologically respond to your 
sales argument in behalf of new electri- 
cal equipment — to replace the old. To 
me, this seems a vain attempt to justify 
mental apathy or in blunt English mental 
laziness. I do not hesitate to make this 
statement because of my firm belief — 
old-fashioned though it may be — that 
logical values are more impressive than 
psychological influences. Yes, styles 
change in automobiles and clothing be- 
cause the promoters of progress in those 
industries have seen fit to make use of 
style as a factor in establishing deprecia- 
tion values but it required energy to do 
this. 

Old Installations As Liabilities 

By all methods of sound reasoning it 
should be much easier to convince that 
the efficiency of an old installation has 
decreased to the point where the excess 
in its cost of operation far exceeds the 
interest on the initial cost of a modern 
job. Especially is this conclusion sound 
when we visualize the mad race between 
manufacturers to outdo each other in the 
reduction of manufacturing cost. 

Another field upon which our back door 
actually opens is the electrical maintenance 
in manufacturing and commercial estab- 
lishments. Perhaps some will be anxious 
to deny but it is impossible to substantially 
contradict the fact that the electrical con- 
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tractor neglected the maintenance field in 
the past for what appeared to be better pay- 
ing fields, even though those better paying 
fields were obviously at best only intermit- 
tent in their yields, while the maintenance 
field was far less subject to boom and de- 
pression seasonal infiuences. The net re- 
sult to date of this neglect is that the manu- 
facturers of all articles have conceived 
false notions that not only can maintenance 
costs be reduced through the employment 
of mechanics direct but also that construc- 
tion costs through doing the job bit by bit 
can also be reduced to the detriment of the 
electrical contractor which, of course, is an- 
other way of saying to the financial advan- 
tage of the manufacturer. 

Time will not permit me to furnish any il- 
lustration of this result and evidence exists 
too abundantly to warrant it. 

Giving Aid to Disintegrating Forces 

I would, however, feel that I was remiss 
if I did not direct your attention to the 
growing menace to all subcontracting in- 
dustries that is being made so plain through 
the aid and comfort given by large manufac- 
turers, in some cases to industrial union- 
ism and in other instances to industrial 
form of employment through company 
unions. 

The house wiring field is literally covered 
with weeds for lack of cultivation. The 
reason for this lack of cultivation may be 
due to a combination of false pride and 
desire for great profits. However — surpris- 
ing as it may be to a majority of you — it is a 
fact today that the majority of houses 
wired in this country are wired by so-called 
electrical contractors who neither them- 
selves nor the men they employ know the 
first thing about doing any other kind of an 
electrical job. I do not say that this is true 
in every instance, but I do repeat with em- 
phasis that it is a fact in a majority of 
cases. Again the net result is that the 
customer receives a job at too cheap a 
pric<> to permit him to get the benefit of 
what he pays for. Part of this, of eourse, 
is chargeable to the contractors who in the 
past have said “Pshaw, I would not be both- 
ered with house wiring — I do regular elec- 
trical work.” 

Softens Criticism of NEMA 

There are many other illustrations, but 
it is felt that sufficient references have been 
made to illustrate my point. Any further 
references might be misunderstood as an 
effort to be eritical without regard for con- 
structiveness. While referring to the manu- 
facturers in general I, of eourse, had some 
thoughts concerning electrical manufactur- 
ers. However, in view of the fact that my 
remarks are in part intended to direct at- 
tention to proper fields, I am going to be con- 
tent with my own knowledge of the lack of 
co-operation by electrical manufacturers 
without endeavoring to Inject my views into 
the relationship enjoyed by the members of 
your organization. 

In the beginning of my talk reference 
was made to effective regulation and police 
power and for the proper enforeement 
thereof. I, also, reminded you of the fail- 
ure by the government for the reason ex- 
plained. The very explanation of reasons 
itself suggests that enforcement must come 
from within the industry. 

Repeated reference to enforcement may 
grate harshly upon your ear drums but I 
assure you this is not by design. Individual 
selfishness is inherent in all of us in vary- 
ing degrees. Through group action we ex- 
press the hope that minimizing personal 
desire for advantage over our fellows will 


be a result. Therefore, if we are sincere in 
group action we obligate ourselves to the 
acceptance of group determination. Unfor- 
tunately, after we separate from the group 
we forget our obligations. This explains — 
in a manner I am sure all of us understand 
— just why we must have regulation made 
effective through enforcement. 

Checkmating Human Selfishness 

We are human beings first and members 
of the industry next. So long as we are hu- 
mans, of and from humans, just so long 
will we be the victims of the heritage and 
environment of humans when acting on our 
own initiative. All this is true of the em- 
ployer and employee alike in our industry. 
Our agreements with employers constitute 
regulation charters which permit effective 
enforcement of the codes subscribed to by 
our members. 

Our Brotherhood being a highly co- 
operative institution, is quite capable of 
being reciproeal in its relations with the 
employer. Of course, if the employer does 
not desire reciprocal enforcement then the 
effectiveness of our organization is limited 
to the action of our group within the 
industry. 

Through years of experience our Brother- 
hood has acquired the opinion that non- 
union employees within the industry are 
purely opportunists who seek to profit by 
the sacrifices made by union members in the 
interest of progress. Naturally, our opinions 
concerning employers who do not promote 
organization and abide by the regulations 
adopted by organizations of employers, are 
quite 'similar to those we hold regarding 
employees. 

Realizing that colleetive action is neces- 
sary to the promotion of progress within 
the industry to the extent of making the in- 
dustry better upon our leaving it than we 
found it upon our entrance into it, we are 
compelled to urge organization of the em- 
ployers within the industry as an element 
of good for the industry. None will deny 
that organization of employers is good for 
the industry. Neither will anyone chal- 
lenge the fact that organization of the em- 
ployees is good for the industry. This being 
so, it at once becomes obvious that further 
organization or consolidation of effort on the 
part of both groups in the industry must 
mean greater progress through more ef- 
fective regulation. 

The job must be done by those of us 
within the electrical contracting industry 
as employers and employees. The electric 
utility corporations have united for con- 
certed action in the promotion of the inter- 
ests of their own partieular industry. The 
electrical manufacturers are thoroughly 
united for the promotion of collective ad- 
vantages to themselves within their own 
particular industry. Mutually, the elec- 
trical manufacturers and the electric util- 
ities have elected to co-operate with each 
other on a basis the effectiveness of which 
your own intelligence describes to your own 
satisfaction — or perhaps discouragement. 

Contractors Should Act as One 

The electrical contractor — as an em- 
ployer — has been isolated from the two 
previously named groups. Through the 
years effective co-operation has been prom- 
ised the electrical contracting industry by 
each of the other two respective groups 
but these promises began as such, continued 
as such, and will die as broken pledges un- 
less the electrical contracting fraternity 
masses its infiuence and exerts its deter- 
mination to be recognized and reckoned 
with as a faetor in the electrical field. 


Under the consideration of all circum- 
stances and by the determination of all 
facts, the electrical contractors and the em- 
ployees constitute natural allies within the 
Industry. Through sensible acceptance of 
this fact and through a practical observa- 
tion of this natural relationship, and 
through the proper exercise of our joint 
rights as employers and employees, prog- 
ress for the electrical contracting industry 
can be successfully insisted upon. The em- 
ployer and the employee can each effectively 
aid the other in developing strength. If 
either doubts the other, progress must 
necessarily be hindered to the extent of the 
doubt. The employee does not fear the 
organized strength of the employer because 
the employee desires co-operation and not 
contest. 

If the employer has the same conception 
of progress there is no reason why the em- 
ployer should fear the strength of organ- 
ization among the employees. The separate 
strength of each can be united for the pro- 
motion of the welfare of both groups. 

Now, to conclude my topic, the future of 
the industry, it should only be necessary to 
ask: “What are you going to do about it?” 

Ills Fade Under' Co-operation 

Through complete so-operation of thor- 
oughly organized employers and thoroughly 
organized employees, the mistakes of the 
past can be corrected in the future. Sales 
can be promoted, maintenance work can be 
recaptured, house wiring and other fields 
can be scientifically and successfully culti- 
vated and the electrical contracting indus- 
try can be given new birth with a prospect 
of an old age equal to that of the use of 
power in any field, because electricity is 
fast becoming the only used form of power 
transmission, regardless of whether that 
power is used to produce mechanical, chem- 
ical or physical results, either in the manu- 
facturing, commercial, medical or amuse- 
ment world. 

The future of our industry is in our 
hands. It will be what we make it — nothing 
more and nothing less. The answer to what 
will the future of our industry be rests with 
you and with labor. Each can aid the other 
in developing organization. The stronger 
eaeh is organized the more the other can be 
aided in promoting progress. The greater 
the progress that is enjoyed the greater will 
be the reward to be shared by both and the 
more the industry will be improved for the 
benefit of those who followed us in it. 

Labor alone cannot promote all the ad- 
vantages common to the industry as a whole. 
Neither can the contracting fraternity. 
Each can separately promote respective ad- 
vantages but neither can succeed in even 
this undertaking to the extent justified by 
the deplorable conditions now existing. 

However, through joint co-operation, the 
advantages to eaeh respective group can be 
more effectively promoted through the joint 
co-operation of both parties. But co- 
operation of necessity must be a voluntary 
procedure. Neither side can— with costs 
that justify the effort — compel the other to 
co-operate. Both must agree. After the 
agreement to co-operate is reached, then 
through that voluntary co-operation proper 
influences can be exerted to compel the ad- 
herence to proper practices. 

Labor is ready— labor is willing — labor is 
anxious to do its part in the making of the 
future for the eleetrieal contracting indus- 
try. I conclude by asking the question, 
“Are the contractors as represented by your 
organization as ready — as willing — as anxi- 
ous to do their part?” If they are, the 
future can be made bright. 

If anyone who disagrees with this view 
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will honestly admit that conditions are 
slipping fast, they will be able to convince 
themselves by realizing that the farther 
down grade we go the harder it is to ascend 
to the top. 

TOLEDO WINS 5 PER CENT 
ARBITRATION AWARD 

(Continued from page 425) 
gram in 1933. Thereupon the workweek 
of electrical workers was shortened to 40 
hours. In 1932 the workers had been 
given two successive wage cuts of 10 per 
cent. After the reduction of the work- 
week to 40 hours until the restoration of 
the hourly wage cuts in 1934, the elec- 
trical workers’ weekly income when ad- 
justed for changes in the cost of living 
was substantially below what it had been 
in 1929. 

With regard to the union’s position, it 
should be observed that the record does not 
establish the union’s contention that the 
earnings of the company have been conceded 
through improper inter-company transac- 
tions; the record does establish, however, 
as set forth in the decision rendered by the 
Arbitration Board in the matter of the wage 
controversy between tlje Toledo Edison Com- 
pany and the office workers, the fact that the 
earnings in every year of the depression have 
been sufficient to meet operating expenses, 
including depreciation, fixed and preferred 
charges, and to permit the payment of 8 
per cent on common stock, and to make some 
contribution to surplus. On the basis of this 
earnings record, as in the case of the office 
workers, the board does not find the cuts of 
1932 justified. The board believes this to be 
particularly true in view of the fact that the 
company chose in this year to d=clare a divi- 
dend on common stock of $8,675,379. The 
significance of this has been discussed in the 
decision of the case of the office workers, and 
need not be repeated here. It leads the 
board to the conclusion, however, that the de- 
mands of the electrical workers for an in- 
crease in their hourly wage rates in 1934 
were justified. 

In this regard we wish to call attention 
to the fact that although the hourly wage 
rates of the electrical workers were restored 
to their pre-cut level in 1934, the normal full 
time weekly earnings of the workers re- 
mained 16% per cent below the pre-cut level, 
due to the fact, as previously indicated, that 
in 1933, after the passage of the National 
Recovery Act the workers’ regular hours 
were reduced from 48 per week to 40 per 
week, with no increase in hourly wage rates. 
In other words, the workers were asked to 
bear the full burden of the company’s re- 
employment program by sharing the work 
with new employees. The employees have 
since operated on a 40-hour week with a cor- 
responding reduction in their regular weekly 
earnings. Nor were their regular full time 
weekly earnings restored to the pre-cut level 
by the 5 per cent award granted by Mr. E. P. 
McGrady. but remained approximately 12% 
per cent below that level. 

After consideration of all of the evidence 
in this case, the board finds that the elec- 
trical workers are entitled to a further in- 
crease of 5 per cent in the hourly wage rates 
as of June 1, 1935, prior to the McGrady 
award. Not to make this further adjustment 
in the wage rates of the electrical workers 
would not only leave their monetary weekly 
earnings well below their monetary weekly 
earnings prior to the cuts of 1932, but would 
throw their wages out of line with those of 
the office workers as adjusted by the Board 
of Arbitration. 

This additional 5 per cent Increase does not 


restore the full time weekly earnings of the 
electrical workers to the 1932 pre-cut level, 
but in view of the large reduction in their 
weekly hours of work and hence a greater 
increase in their weekly leisure time as com- 
pared with the office workers (eight hours’ 
reduction since 1929 as compared with four) 
and in view of the trends in the company’s 
earnings and the changes in living costs, we 
do not believe any higher award is justified. 

The above award shall be retroactive to 
June 1, 1935, in accordance with the agree- 
ment of June 16. Under the terms of the 
rules of procedure as adopted by the two 
parties, this award is applicable to union 
members only. In case of disagreement be- 
tween the union and the company in the ap- 
plication of this award, neither party singly 
shall assume the right to determine the facts 
or to interpret the award, but such deter- 
mination or interpretation shall be made 
jointly by representatives of each of the two 
parties, or by an impartial arbitrator chosen 
by such representatives. 

Gbx)RGE W. Stocking, 
Chairman, Board of Arbitration. 

E. D. Bieretz, 

Member. 


The board of arbitration was composed of 
Dr. George W. Stocking, chairman; Edward 
D. Bieretz, assistant to the president. Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
and George D. Welles, of the law firm of 
Tracy, Chapman and Welles, Toledo, repre- 
senting the company. 


WANTED: A PROPAGANDA 
DETECTOR 

(Continued from page 420) 

concerned. This means that the air is 
to be filled nightly with paid-for propa- 
ganda that has the look of honest infor- 
mation. It means that every person 
must be on his guard against spurious 
facts. 

“Last year the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture sought to get a bill through 
Congress that would stop the activities 
of frauds, quacks and crooks in the pat- 
ent medicine field. Whether the United 
States can do anything about the quacks, 
crooks and frauds on the air is another 
question. It appears to be the problem 
of the individual. He must look sharp 
against paid publicity that is made to 
look like neutral information.’’ 


VEST CHAIN SLIDE CHARM 

A watch charm so fine 
looking you’ll enjoy wearing 
it. Of 10-karat gold trimrned 
with a circle of tiny im- 
itation pearls, and clearly 
displajdng the I. B. E. 

W. insignia. Priced only 



PRICE LIST OF SUPPLIES 


Application Blanks, per 100 .Jt *75 

Arrears, Offlicial Notice of, per 100. .50 

Account Book, Treasurer’s ........ 1.00 

Ballot Boxes, each 1.50 

Buttons, S. O. (medium) ... 1.75 

Buttons, S. O. (small) 1.60 

Buttons, B. G. *75 

Buttons, CufT, B. G*, per pair 2.50 

Button, Gold'faced Diamond Shaped 2.50 

Book, Minute for B. 8. (small) 2.00 

Book, Minute for B. S. (largre) ...... S.OO 

Book, Day 1.75 

Book, Boll Call 1.50 

Carbon for receipt books .05 

Charm, vest chain slide 6.00 

Charters, Duplicate 1.00 

Complete Docal Charter Outfit 25.00 

Constitution, per 100 7.50 

Single Copies .10 

Electrical Workers. Subscription per year 2.00 

Emblem, Automobile 1.50 

Envelopes, OflBcial, per 100 1.00 

Gavels, each ,50 

Eedaer, loose leaf binder. Financial Sec* 

retary’s, 26 tab index 0.50 

Eedaer pares to fit above ledger, per 

100 1.50 

Ledger, Financial Secretary’s. 100 pages S.OO 

Ledger, Financial Secretary’s, 200 pages 4.50 

Ledger, Financial Secretary’s, 400 pages 8.75 

(Extra Heavy Binding) 


Ledger, loose-leaf research, including tabs 16.(K> 


Ledger sheets for above per 100 2.50 

Labels, Metal, per 100 ..... 2.60 

Labels, Paper, per 100............ .80 

Labels, large size for house wiring, per 

100 50 

Obligation Cards, double, per dozen .25 

Paper, Official Letter, per 100 .75 

Bituals, extra each ..... ... .25 

Beceipt Book, Applicants (300 receipts) 2.40 

Receipt Book, Applicants (750 receipts) 4.80 

Beceipt Book, Members (300 receipts) 2.40 

Receipt Book, Members (750 receipts) 4.80 

Beceipt Book, Miscellaneous (300 re- 
ceipts) 2.40 

Receipt Book, Miscellaneous (750 re- 
ceipts) 4.80 

Receipt Book, Overtime assessment (300 

receipts) 2.40 

Receipt Book, Overtime assessment (750 

receipts) 4.89 

Receipt Book, Financial Secretary’s .35 

Beceipt Book. Treasurer’s .35 

Receipt Holders, each .25 

Research weekly report cards, per 100 .50 

Seal, cut of 1.00 

Seal 4.00 

Seal (pocket) 7.50 

Withdrawals Cards, with Trans. Ods., per 

dozen .60 

Warrant Book, for R. S. .50 


FOR E. W. B. A. 

Application Blanks, per 100 .75 Constitution and By-Laws, per 100 7.50 

Book, Minute 1.60 Single Copies .10 

Charters, Duplicates .50 Rituals, each .25 

Reinstatement Blanks, per 100 .75 


METAL 



LABEL 


NOTE — The above articles will be supplied when the requisite amount of cash accompanies 
the order. Otherwise the order will not be recognized. All supplies sent by ns have postage 
or express charges prepaid. 
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LOCAL UNION OFFICIAL RECEIPTS FROM AUGUST 11 
TO SEPTEMBER 10, 1935 


li. tP. Numbers 

I. 0 92716 93824 

1 14453 14400 

1 133179 133205 

1 156659 150669 

1 680021 680250 

1 846001 846386 

3 AJ, 79-87 

3 AJ, 14874-14964 

3 AJ, 15263-15400 

3 AJ, 15413-15723 

3 AJ, 15801-15854 

3 A4H, 1881-1897 

3 A4H, 2534-2541 

3 A4H, 2675-2680 

3 A4H, 2804-2805 

3 A3H, 69 

3 A2H, 11 

3 BJ, 1183-1188 

3 BH, 98 

3 CJ, 738-800 

3 CH, 20 

3 DJ, 100 

3 EJ, 25-26 

3 EH, 21-23 

3 OA, 9054-9200 

3 OA, 9904-9907 

3 OA, 10242-10277 

3 OA, 10726-10757 

3 OA, 10983-11037 
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483093 

114—. 

— 235273 

235278 

115— 

508802 

508809 

116— 

—477499 

477595 

120— 

—319262 

319281 

121 — 

...245451 


121—. 

—708304 

708345 

122 

— 44805 

44806 

122— 

—704581 

704660 

125... 

— 29865 


125— 

.. 731731 

732000 

125 . 

.. 827251 

827479 

133 . 

.. 304182 

304202 

135— 

...962679 

962695 

136__. 

—212660 

212662 

136__. 

—430178 

430215 

136__. 

. 502218 

502296 

137_». 

.. 244565 

244571 

138_« 

. 299150 

299187 

139—. 

—146870 

146895 

143_. 

.. 406004 

406036 

145_> 

—148520 


145... 

— 570285 

570351 

145__ 

804879 

804933 

150__. 

684097 

684119 

151 — . 

— 47733 


151__. 

152147 

152164 

151__. 

801250 

801474 

152__, 

—737278 

737297 


L. G. 

Numbers 

153. 

148387 

148412 

155- 

300058 

300060 

159. 

176910 


159- 

195477 

195481 

159. 

604160 

604215 

164- 

887251 

887264 

166- 

446728 

446754 

166- 

508098 

508147 

169. 

631780 

631785 

173- 

524718 

524725 

175. 

495375 

495414 

176- 

13693 

13769 

181- 

657239 

657281 

184. 

444595 

444602 

185- 

197317 

197318 

185 

729929 

729990 

186. 

957874 

957890 

190- 

519779 

519807 

191- 

935384 

935396 

193- 

58777 

58793 

193- 

60948 

60950 

193- 

198776 

198781 

193- 

418447 

418448 

193- 

533528 

533583 

193. 

539262 

539400 

193- 

576151 

576297 

193. 

738446 

738509 

194. 

535106 

535155 

194. 

802902 

802996 

195- 

704009 

704124 

197- 

522672 

522685 

203- 

601324 

501326 

205. 

525968 

525984 

208- 

884624 

884635 

209. 

486465 

486477 

210- 

68717 


210- 

666344 

666418 

211. 

429701 

429740 

211. 

660241 

660270 

214- 

756601 

766647 

214- 

942520 

942541 

214. 

762751 

762900 

214. 

45188 

45210 

214- 

471648 

471676 

215. 

248057 

248084 

222- 

108979 

108992 

223- 

28265 

28306 

225. 

654276 

654283 

226. 

521822 

521846 

229- 

973291 

973298 

230- 

631902 

631971 

232- 

253497 

253500 

232. 

851251 

851273 

233- 

233675 

233690 

233- 

675216 

675360 

235- 

207154 


235- 

886635 

886642 

236- 

937945 

937954 

238- 

27914 



(OrlRlnal) 

238 

— 924492 

924503 

240. 

558887 

558900 

241- 

386475 

386476 

243- 

139222 

139230 

245 

277351 

277394 

245 

. 717001 

717280 

252 

— 272257 


252 

772375 

772402 

254 

. 905207 

905211 

255 

56854 

56857 

256 

— 516001 

516007 

256 

905095 

905100 

257- 

501703 

501717 

259 

. 169048 

169050 

259- 

. 224141 

224174 

262 

449444 

449491 

262. 

— . 513925 

513938 

265- 

263751 

263260 

267 

512712 

512716 

268- 

514527 

514555 

269- 

12010 


269- 

589768 

589806 

270- 

510921 

510929 

271. 

592236 

592251 

275. 

— 32331 

32339 

275- 

758704 

758719 

276- 

850511 

850542 

277 

294399 

294410 

2T8 

_ . 28872 

28875 

278 

24800 

24816 

281 

683387 

683416 

284. 

971865 

971881 

285- 

— 497157 

497165 

288- 

— 52531 


288 

- 613021 

013043 

290 

961069 

961071 

292. 

— 692091 

692250 

293 

309167 

309177 

296- 

— 653341 

653347 

302- 

25906 

25908 


L. U. 

Numbers 

302- 

—290605 

290623 

303- 

- -528469 

528472 

304. 

530833 

530852 

305- 

753060 

753090 

309- 

. 469986 

470017 

309- 

572519 

572796 

312- 

_ -494597 

494647 

317. 

17674 

17686 

318- 

724.525 

724553 

321- 

913457 

913479 

322. 

958898 

958899 

323- 

1831 


323- 

— 714036 

714090 

324- 

200030 

200036 

324- 

698427 

698461 

325- 

427275 

427326 

326- 

663282 

06.3388 

328- 

131163 

131188 

332. 

28538 

28539 

332- 

48962 

48993 

332. 

795085 

795242 

3.33. 

719440 

719538 

335- 

87851 

87858 

336- 

757801 

757813 

336. 

37526 

37527 

338- 

168901 


338. 

753.324 

753332 

339. 

586779 

586826 

340- 

732963 

733025 

341. 

284082 

284100 

342- 

644617 

644620 

343. 

40852 

40854 

343- 

759901 

759906 

343- 

949778 

949800 

344. 

652191 

652200 

344. 

844.501 

844505 

845- 

888179 

888188 

347. 

38638 

38640 

847. 

821277 

821.356 

848. 

275196 

275250 

348- 

854251 

854315 

849- 

77242 

77249 

349- 

537938 

638057 

849. 

801905 

802039 

350- 

937707 

937716 

351- 

197919 

1979.30 

352. 

693491 

693578 

354. 

620926 

520975 

357. 

824257 

824273 

358. 

449734 

449785 

358- 

506331 

506377 

360. 

249007 

249014 

360. 

565331 

565430 

363- 

417208 

4172.35 

367. 

279751 

279754 

367- 

509444 

509459 

369- 

662737 

662861 

370- 

9.397.59 

939762 

371- 

897766 

807771 

372- 

8062.58 

806288 

875. 

509748 

509755 

377- 

132419 

1.32461 

377. 

216038 

216046 

379. 

907150 

907169 

380- 

49.32,39 

4932.50 

384- 

28472 

28474 

389. 

974234 

974246 

393- 

610.566 

610601 

397. 

72029 

72030 

397- 

668601 

668630 

401- 

196057 

1960.59 

401. 

6.37649 

637670 

403. 

626661 

626668 

405- 

502083 

502110 

406- 

680892 

680906 

408- 

149317 

149318 

408. 

172872 

172873 

408 

526996 

527065 

409 

— _ 758121 

758154 

411. 

507.361 

507385 

415- 

762301 

762314 

415- 

936600 


416- 

194859 

194861 

416. 

754245 

754265 

417. 

315468 

315489 

418- 

471074 

471094 

418- 

685347 

685454 

424- 

944642 

944652 

425- 

262157 

262162 

426. 

199087 


426- 

951423 

951429 

427- 

527978 

528000 

427. 

— 843751 

843794 

430- 

499693 

499719 

431- 

798032 

798059 

434- 

945491 

945500 

435- 

130543 


435- 

403721 

403745 

440 

- 914075 

914080 

441- 

755401 

755410 


L. G. 

Numbers 

441 

-939600 


443 

-442326 

442381 

443 

-893334 

893350 

444 

- 60046 

60048 

444 

.340749 

340J71 

447 

-251551 

251563 

447 

-953101 

953111 

456 

-513309 

513342 

458 

-165301 

165326 

458 

-482037 

482065 

459 

-234050 

234057 

459 

-428955 

429000 

459 

-726001 

726070 

460 

.753910 

753914 

461 

-835506 

835526 

465 

- 55526 

55527 

465 

-795861 

796004 

466 

-308776 

308835 

468 

-666463 

666464 

470 

.250251 

250256 

474 

.669232 

669298 

477 

-947057 

947070 

479 

.495803 

495815 

480 

.248799 

248813 

481 

-169225 

169250 

481 

-803604 

803734 

483 

. 23774 


483 

. 23805 

23809 

483 

-610284 

610366 

488 

- 31422 

31445 

488 

.549348 

549396 

492 

.543355 

543490 

497 

.204629 

204643 

501 

- 94761 

94773 

601 

-508282 

508498 

501 

.541421 

541450 

502 

.885514 

885523 

502 

. 63470 


502 

. 59763 


509 

.669406 

669416 

510 

- 35322 

35327 

614 

.762471 

762490 

515 

-631898 

631904 

521 

.234297 

234298 

621 

246938 

245953 

522 

. 9.3001 

93037 

522 

.504101 

604133 

526 

-945798 

945804 

627 

. 27321 

27323 

627 

. 46522 


527 

.955127 

956173 

528 

. 44606 

44607 

528 

.575241 

575250 

,528 

-845251 

845381 

530 

.485758 

485760 

532 

_ 43841 


532 

-705842 

705890 

533 

-963520 

963521 

536 

-905551 

905558 

637 

-251522 

251532 

539 

.497467 

497475 

540 

-251166 

251184 

544 

.547967 

548022 

545 

-495985 

496015 

548 

-621243 

621248 

549 

-550938 

550990 

551 

66553 

66557 

554 

214371 

2146.50 

5.54 

.278251 

278439 

554 

-504601 

504665 

554 

-898436 

898500 

556 

-481045 

481059 

558 

-258389 

258396 

558 

-511911 

511990 

559 

- 78021 


559 

-706545 

706558 

561 

_ 66759 


561 

-635552 

635712 

564 

- 27020 


564 

-741058 

741062 

565 

225192 

225199 

567 

-541946 

541998 

568 

-370812 

370845 

569 

21687 

21775 

569 

23582 

23585 

569 

-607419 

607500 

569 

-837001 

837054 

570 

-496576 

496585 

571 

-950457 

950460 

574 

24076 

240T8 

574 

- 28299 

28301 

574 

-599180 

599250 

574 

.823501 

823539 

577 

-4843.38 

484348 

580 

-774601 

774611 

580 

-962075 

962100 

.581 

-510351 

510450 

582 

254816 

254843 

684 

140357 


584 

-4.34389 

434400 
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L. D. 

Ndubebs 

684 

.574651 

574719 

584 

.647639 

647712 

585 

.637235 

637321 

589 

.870001 

870066 

689 

.243341 

243354 

590 

.950937 

950946 

591 

. 35148 

35152 

591 

.751536 

751555 

693 

.624826 

624838 

594 

.750006 

750053 

595 

- 46002 

46005 

595 

-474303 

474316 

595 

-699647 

699750 

695 

.853501 

853551 

602 

.518474 

518484 

604 

-510613 

510670 

611 

. 27521 

27538 

614 

-732203 

732204 

615 

.239891 

239910 

617 

-795639 

795677 

618 

.858001 

858003 

619 

-482196 

482202 

623 

-729078 

729106 

625 

.259838 

259875 

629 

.256924 

256957 

630 

.948287 

948300 

631 

.514208 

514234 

632 

.509146 

509168 

633 

.240208 

240236 

633 

.269872 

269873 

634 

-958668 

958877 

636 

.306587 

306623 

640 

-621323 

621358 

643 

.961752 

961765 

644 

.227262 


644 

.482577 

482593 

646 

.756922 

756932 

648 

. 11401 


648 

.269061 

269112 

648 

-420661 

420690 

649 

-226093 

226095 

649 

-836291 

836340 

653 

_ 21615 

21618 

653 

.253725 

253785 

656 

-515101 

515105 

656 

-965081 

965100 

658 

.750318 

750325 

681 

.240484 

240492 

663 

.186114 

186130 

663 

.466494 

466500 

663 

.475501 

475541 

663 

.832512 

832552 

884 

.674378 

674411 

665 

-575581 

576150 

665 

.576901 

577160 

669 

.241996 

242006 

670 

.176239 

176247 

673 

-663541 

663553 

674 

-243047 


676 

. 83353 

83856 

677 

.873751 

873752 

677 

.875234 

875250 

678 

.227669 

227696 

678 

.242010 

242017 

679 

-955561 

955564 

681 

- 21010 

21013 

681 

.521453 

521464 

683 

- 16708 

16709 

684 

-500196 

500206 

685 

-633907 

633931 

686 

-429127 

429142 

687 

.252391 

252397 

693 

.503141 

503145 

694 

.673647 

673689 

695 

.816071 

816095 

697 

- 51337 

51339 


L. D. 

NnuBias 

697- 

573928 

574054 

697. 

605008 

605070 

701. 

169709 

159737 

702- 

83979 

33981 

702. 

841627 

841794 

702. 

—162427 

162432 

702. 

499956 

499991 

708- 

163223 


708- 

500755 

500762 

709- 

89304 

89310 

710. 

487556 

487568 

711. 

6274 

5284 

711- 

697807 

697880 

712- 

583618 

583628 

713 

— 182420 

182475 

713- 

621018 

521191 

713- 

745751 

746250 

713- 

814501 

814615 

714. 

657543 

657549 

716- 

26558 


716- 

289961 

289975 

716- 

602631 

602820 

717 

9883 

9886 

717- 

669780 

669830 

719 

553856 

553898 

723- 

221493 


723. 

636623 

636750 

723. 

834001 

834014 

724- 

80749 

80760 

724- 

496760 

496782 

724- 

666999 

667050 

728 

_ 901154 

901165 

729 

622706 

622711 

732 

- 244481 

244500 

732. 

515401 

515450 

734. 

665848 

665979 

735- 

663493 

663500 

735. 

760501 

760505 

736- 

967350 

967356 

743 

591181 

591206 

745- 

501067 

501077 

748- 

241721 

241734 

748. 

505514 

505550 

757. 

- .752139 

752156 

758. 

270254 

270269 

758- 

518074 

518100 

758- 

855001 

855010 

760- 

258514 

258531 

760. 

879038 

879120 

761. 

968331 

968347 

763- 

521208 

521241 

773- 

488802 

488825 

774. 

505376 

505426 

775. 

484596 

484637 

777. 

242542 

242560 

779 

249506 

249529 

784. 

468345 

468370 

787. 

964341 

964351 

790. 

166530 

166532 

790. 

752445 

752466 

792- 

755710 

755717 

794. 

39786 

39793 

794- 

—.175675 

175683 

794. 

632917 

633000 

794. 

840751 

840900 

798- 

595627 

595640 

800. 

168301 

168325 

800 

- 758401 

758446 

801- 

969520 

969552 

802- 

- _ 237121 

237127 

809. 

— 485483 

485491 

810. 

491441 

491448 

811. 

64774 

64778 

817. 

128017 

128029 

817. 

720192 

720475 

820. 

144835 

144838 


L. D. 

Ncubebs 

831- 

520585 

520640 

835. 

226025 

226032 

836- 

229571 

229572 

838- 

894242 

894268 

840- 

971514 

971525 

846. 

276183 

276188 

846- 

492351 

492373 

848- 

660831 

660849 

850. 

746435 

746438 

851- 

931072 

931075 

852- 

278601 

278602 

852- 

504960 

504991 

854- 

81323 

81324 

854- 

884273 

884295 

856- 

468945 


856. 

498449 

498465 

858. 

488026 

488053 

862. 

247156 

247182 

863- 

480713 

480723 

864. 

15334 


864- 

550176 

550240 

865- 

713267 

713344 

869- 

441640 

441658 

873- 

750610 

750620 

878- 

488437 

488441 

881. 

250099 

250101 

883- 

969072 

969074 

886. 

442858 

442912 

887- 

280954 

280958 

887- 

718661 

718729 

889 

161155 

161160 

889- 

496380 

496423 

900- 

889099 

889105 

912- 

594498 

594537 

914- 

378920 

378941 

915- 

76018 

76019 

918- 

230380 

230394 

919- 

923175 

923177 

928- 

518819 

518839 

937- 

672590 

672614 

940. 

510088 

510112 

948- 

31684 

31700 

948- 

520122 

520132 

948- 

561956 

562007 

953- 

168609 

168614 

953- 

759002 

759015 

956. 

83941 

83046 

963. 

313680 

313686 

970. 

233617 

233634 

970. 

253666 

253700 

972. 

492017 

492019 

978. 

74691 

74693 

991- 

914672 

914681 

996- 

65827 

65336 

1002. 

529182 

529218 

1024. 

82579 


1024- 

548702 

548750 

1029. 

906256 

906267 

1032- 

932899 

932911 

1036. 

236907 

236019 

1037- 

405001 

405085 

1047- 

664624 

664651 

1054. 

234715 

234721 

1057- 

234454 

234457 

1086- 

705028 

705058 

1091- 

519995 

520018 

1101- 

940743 

940753 

1108- 

513619 

513627 

1118- 

965284 

965208 

1131- 

949947 

949952 

1135- 

973998 

974014 

1141. 

534333 

534415 

1141- 

822001 

822069 

1154- 

4703 


1154- 

30947 



L. U. Ncmbebs 

1154 963862 963879 

1156 416831 416874 

MI8SINQ 

22 — 142549-573. 

34 — 39968. 

46 — 494486-490. 

193 — 198779-780. 
332—28537. 
336-87524-37625. 
527—27320. 

532 — 43840. 

702—162430. 

748 — 505541-545. 

800 — 168304-322. 

801 — 869545-550. 
953—168609. 

VOID 

1 — 797092, 846223. 

3 — AJ, 15707. 

3 — AJ, 15818. 

3 — A3H, 69. 

3 — CJ. 739. 

3 — OA, 9194, 9199. 

3— OA, 10993. 

3 — XG, 56879. 

3— XG, 57266. 57441, 
57617, 57718-57723, 
57766. 

8— .595011, 034, 038, 

044. 

9 — 825122. 

18—811662. 

3R — 486241-250. 

39- 16436, 16471, 

251507. 

40 — 571133, 809745, 964, 
834882-883, 835103, 
840022. 

43 — .588358 384. 

48 — 518918, 730945, 

731005, 073-075. 

55 — 484951. 

58—667681, 804, 827. 

65 — 817106, 167. 

66 — 321549. 

80—716334. 

83—811168, 208. 

90 — 658338. 

104 — 870878. 

120-319263-264. 

1.36—502287. 

193— 198781, 533549, 

5.39398. 

194— 535117. 

223—233680, 675283. 

245 — 717120, 249. 
269—589796. 

277—294402. 

302—25906. 

332—28538. 795242. 
345—888117. 125. 129, 

133, 138, 142, 144, 
148, 152, 169, 172. 
358 — 506142, 188-189, 

192, 194-195, 199- 
200, 216, 219. 

360 — 249013. 

405 — 502085. 

418 — 685417. 

426 — 199083-085. 

443 — 442332. 

479 — 495816. 

488 — 31423, 549363. 


L. U. Numbebs 

492 — 543460. 

501—508295, 399, 462, 

541426. 

521 — 234298. 

628 — 845334. 

545 — 495990. 

554—278262, 299, 416, 

420, 423, 504617. 

577 — 848343. 

604 — 510634. 

625 — 259858. 

640—621326. 

653—253782. 

665—575641, 774, 576974, 
577014, 069, 116, 

156. 

697—51338, 573950-951, 

956, 988, 997, 

574010, 018, 021, 

030, 035, 039, 047. 
605009, 028, 069. 

702 — 841644. 

712 — 583624. 

724 — 239009. 

774 — 505394. 

794 — 632921-922, 840863. 

800 — 168324, 758401-424. 

810 — 491446. 

889 — 496369. 

996 — 65334. 

1002—529186. 

1141—822009, 024. 

PBEVIOtJSI.Y MSTED 

MISSING— BECEIVED 

22 — 526010. 

43 — 15613-15616. 

105 — 488186-189. 

193—738405-444. 

210 — 68716. 

304 — 530828-831. 

326 — 207902. 

377 — 509743-745. 

426 — 199083-085. 

471 — 250751-760. 

702 — 162423. 

724—238951. 953-970, 

972-992, 994-907, 

015, 019-025. 027- 
238999-239009, 012- 
030, 032-033, 037- 
089, 041-054, 056- 
061, 063-065, 067- 
081, 083-105, 107- 
116, 118-124, 126- 
133, 135-136, 138- 
148. 

852—278556. 675. 581, 

585. 588. 590-591, 
593-594, 599. 

887—280952. 

948—31680. 

953 — 168603-605. 

BLANK 

43—588320. 415-420. 

82-709758-763. 

211 — 429740. 660268-270. 

292 — 692106-110. 

581 — 510403-410, 449- 

450. 

PBEVIOUSIiV I.ISTED 
VOID— NOT VOID 

107—962918. 


WOMAN’S WORK 

(Continued from page 430) 

Whether there has been a drought in 
Japan that destroyed the silk ■worms or 
not, we do not know, but there is a rising 
trend in the wholesale price of silk that 
is already sho'wing in the wholesale price 
of silk hose, so be prepared. 

Health at Less Than Half Price 

Those of us who have to spend money 
we badly need for something else, for 
expensive medical services, will be in- 
terested in the gradual gp:owth of co-op- 
erative doctor and hospital service. A 
typical instance is that of a Canadian 
township in the province of Saskatche- 
wan. A struggling country doctor. Dr. 
Henry J. Schmitt, decided he would seek 
greener pastures. His farmer friends, 
who would have been without medical 
care if he had left, besought him to stay. 
There were only 2,000 people in the 


township, but 180 families subscribed 
$10 each to keep the doctor from leav- 
ing. The next year the municipality 
council paid him out of general funds, 
though not legally authorized to do so. 
That was in 1916. The following year 
the legislature authorized a grant of not 
more than ?1,600 a year from tax funds 
to keep a doctor in the community. 

Dr. Schmitt has gone, but the munici- 
pal doctor system continues. Dr. C. S. 
McLean, his successor, is paid $4,000 a 
year and all his services are free except 
a $7 fee in maternity cases. Other neigh- 
boring townships have adopted similar 
plans. The doctors say the best of it is 
that so much can be done in preventive 
medicine, checking diseases before they 
actually develop. Dr. McLean says it’s 
to his advantage to keep the citizens 
well. “Every time someone takes sick 
here it costs me automobile expenses to 
go to see him. It’s to my advantage to 
have no one sick. It pays me to innocu- 


late against diphtheria, smallpox and 
scarlet fever, to catch a pair of infected 
tonsils before they begin to be trouble- 
some. 

“I see conditions early, before the 
patient is critically ill. I don’t know 
what I would do if I returned to private 
practice and found a patient in advanced 
stages of pneumonia at the first call; or 
an appendix ruptured, or nearly so. A 
municipal doctor is called needlessly 
sometimes, but on the other hand, lots 
of people call me up, explain the situa- 
tion, and leave it to me to say whether 
I will go out.’’ The doctor gives some 
3,000 consultations a year, in homes 
and in his office, and attends 50 or more 
maternity cases. 


NO MONOPOLY ON IT 
Boy — Do you know, Dad, that in some 
parts of Africa a man doesn’t know his wife 
until he marries her? 

Dad — Why single out Africa? 


ON EVERY JOB 


We surely do appreciate the intereet of eo 
many of youse guys in this column- We don’t 
believe there is another of this sort in a 
labor magazine and toe are only too happy to 
give you a place to display your ability. 
Sleepy Steve writes in: “This rhyming is the 
most delightful hobby in the world, but it 
would be ‘flat, stale and unprofitable’ if the 
rhymster never saw his stuff in print. Many 
a better rhymster than myself is ‘bom to 
blush unseen’ due to lack of an outlet for his 
stuff.’’ Much obliged for the kind words, 
Steve, and for your past efforts, and also for 
the following story: 

One of the dear Brothers of Local No. 9 
(Mac to you) has just returned from a vaca- 
tion trip to New Orleans, where he had a 
swell time goofing about the quaint old burg. 
One day while there he dropped into a lunch 
room and ordered a dozen oysters on the half 
shell. The colored waiter was astounded. 
“Why, boss,” he said, “you can’t eat no dozen 
oysters.” 

Now, Mac, being a hearty feeder, figure 1 
this was a chance to pick up a little jack, so 
he bet the dinge five bucks he could eat a 
dozen oysters, and presently the waiter 
served him with them — New Orleans oysters, 
each as large as a young dinner plate. 

Mac’s only previous experience had been 
with oysters of the Blue Point and Baltimore 
varieties and now it was his turn to be 
astounded — double in spades. 

But Mae is a game guy, he’d fight a lion for 
a finif, so he started in and in an hour and 
a half he finished the oysters and collected 
his bet. “And now," said Mac to the waiter, 
“I’ll bet you five bucks more I can eat the 
shells.” But the nigger wouldn’t bet. 

Sleepy Steve. 

L. U. No. 9. 

• • * 

Ag’in All of ’Em 

At a New Deal lecture in Shaftsbury, Vt., 
an old farmer occupied a front seat. 

The speaker lauded the President as the 
greatest man since Lincoln. 

The old farmer spoke up, “I don’t like h'ra.” 

The speaker said that the New Deal was 
the finest thing that ever happened. 

The old farmer spoke up again, “I don’t 
like it.” 

The speaker went on to say that President 
Roosevelt had the best advice any President 
ever had, that it was almost divine. 

The old farmer stood up and shouted, "I 
don’t like her a dang bit either!” 

P. C. MacKay, 

L. U. No. 626. 

• * * 

The Old Men of the “C” 

On reading the article in the Journal on 
the Supreme Court and the Constitution, I 
thought up a conundrum that may rate a 
smile, if not a laugh: 

What is the difference between Sinbad 
the Sailor and the President? 

Sinbad had one old man on his neck; the 
President has nine. 

L. W. E. Kimball, 

I. 0., Clearwater, Fla. 


Brother Hansen says after his local had 
completed wiring a new race track several of 
the boys, including himself, were discovered 
to be “horse minded’’ and well conversant 
with the track lingo. The picture he enclosed 
must have been taken after his horse romped 
home as he describes in the pome: 

A Sure Thing 



WILLIAM E. HANSEN 
L. D. No. 103 


Barnum was right 
to my insight. 
Picking a bangtail 
horse; 

Forsaking my 
pliers, I read the 
liars. 

That handicap at 
a race course. 

We go to a track 
with hard-earned 
jack. 

And such is done 
at this time! 

We see all the faces attending the races. 

And the horses as they step into line. 

A bugle is sounded, the “bug” is mounted 
In various fantangled colors; 

The crowd is milling, a race is thrilling — 
Positively, when you bet two dollars! 

This horse was in “light,” to my delight. 

And on top a hustling jockey; 

The trainer is able, from the best stable. 
Consistent in winners most lucky. 

The dope says she’s “hot” and in the “spot,” 
“Scratched” for this race to be; 

To the post she’s paraded, bridled and staided. 
Descendant of a “Futurity.” 

For six furlongs she’ll lead at top of her 
speed. 

With a track record of one-eleven; 

A sport for a king, she’s a sure thing. 

In post position number seven. 

I’m singing a song, “You can’t go wrong,” 
For two bucks at twenty-to-one; 

“Tipped” as a “sleeper” “stepping down” 
cheaper. 

And “due” for this race to be won. 

Jostled and touted, “They’re off!” the crowd 
shouted. 

To the first turn as the pace is set; 

From the post they scrambled, down the 
stretch they trambled. 

And the horse, of course, I had bet. 


Here’s an invitation, John! 

To the Bard with Four Eyes 

I take my pen in hand. 

To write John Masterson, 

To tell him it is grand. 

Out here in Washington. 

Where the Columbia flows 
On its way to the sea. 

It rains but seldom snows — 

It’s a fine place to be! 

I find enough to eat. 

Of everything I wish; 

Indeed, it is a treat 

To tramp and hunt and fish. 

Won’t you take my advice. 

Before you get too old. 

Come out where it is nice. 

And pan with me some gold! 

Walter H. Hendrick, 

L. U. No. 48. 


We have a picture of Abe Click and if 
the engraver can reproduce that ex- 
pression of an- 
guish you will see 
what is meant by 
the accompanying 


Many cameras went 
to waste heaps’ 
share 

Before succeeding 
to snap my “mug” 
well; 

As you cast your 
eyes on it, breth- 
ren, beware 

Lest ye be attacked by a fainting spell! 

Abe Click, 

L. U. No. 3. 

• • • 

A Little Sparkler for Our Laugh Page 

"Some big diamond Jones gave his wife, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Yes; why so large?” 

“Little things make her nervous.” 

Jack Hunter, 

L. U. No. 68. 



ABE CLICK 
L. U. No. 3 


The crowd is delirious and some most serious. 
As the pack goes into the bend; 

But the pot of gold, of which we are told. 
Was nowhere there at the end. 

I let out a blast and felt much aghast. 

To note she was nowhere in sight; 

The horse I’d bet hadn’t come in yet. 

While waiting there all night. 

This moral I bring of a “sure thing,” 

Of regrets, headaches, remorse: 

Keep your jack, stay away from a track. 

And don’t het on any horse. 

William E. Hansen, 

L. U. No. 103, Boston, Mass. 


Chicago Wise-Cracks 

Here’s a suggestion to snap at that 
boaster who is forever speaking of the 
amounts of liquor that he has been drinking 
at one time. Just tell him, “I booze easy, but 
heal quick.” 


Everyone is talking of hard times. I spoke 
to a complaining soul the other day who 
described herself as very destitute. She con- 
cluded her remarks with, “Why, when the 
children (six) came home from the movies, 
Sunday, I didn’t have a thing to give them to 
eat!” 


John Morrall, 

L. U. No. 134. 




I F THERE IS ANYTHING THAT IT IS THE 
DUTY OF THE WHOLE PEOPLE NEVER 
TO INTRUST TO ANY HANDS BUT THEIR 
OWN. THAT THING IS THE PRESERVATION 
AND PERPETUITY OF THEIR LIBERTIES 
AND INSTITUTIONS. 

— Abraham Lincoln. 




